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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


COUNTRY STORE 
Scours World for Merchandise 


By Carter R. Bryan, Department of Commerce 


“I say our ships should stay at home, 
where they won’t get hurt. If Hitler 
wants Europe, let him have Europe; if 
Japan wants the Indies, let ’em have the 
Indies, or any other place they want, so 
long as they stay away from here. Fact 
is, we’d be a lot better off if we didn’t get 
a lot of that stuff from foreign coun- 
tries. We don’t need anything ‘made in 
Japan.’ Myself, I don’t buy anything 
from foreign countries. We could all get 
along just as well without.” 

The country-store “philosopher” spoke 
vigorously, and there were nods of ap- 
proval among the men sitting in the 
store, but young Jeff Decatur, home on 
vacation, asked, “Do you drink coffee?” 

“Yes; why?” 

“Where do you think it comes from; 
do you grow it in your fields? Do you 
have any coffee trees in your orchard? 
The fact is none of it is grown in the 
United States. It all comes from 
abroad.” 

“Well, that’s just one thing,” said the 
old man stubbornly. 

“Yes, it is; and there are a good many 
more. Right here in this store are doz- 
ens of things; things we all need and 
use. Tea, for example, comes from 
China.” 

“Don’t drink it,’ interrupted the old 
man. 


Points Out Items of Foreign 
Origin 

Jeff, however, began pointing out 
things on shelves and hooks. Things 
that were made right in this country, but 
“with,” as Jeff put it, “ancestors from 
abroad.” 

Among other things he pointed out 
were binder twine, made of sisal, which 
comes from Yucatan, and halter ropes, 
made of hemp from the Philippines; 
brushes, made of hog bristles from Mon- 
golia; soft drinks containing coca leaves 
from Peru and kola nuts from Jamaica, 
and tapioca from the Netherlands Indies 
or the Dominican Republic. 

“Cocoa beans from South America are 
used in making cocoa and chocolate. 
The same is true of the chocolate bars 
in the candy case. Even those penny 
peppermint candy sticks,” he continued, 
“are made of sugar, which probably came 
from Cuba, and peppermint oil from 
Russia, and that chewing gum was made 
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What items, sold over the counter of the typical country store, 
would have to be sacrificed if the United States surrendered 


the right of the freedom of the seas . 


. . What other sacrifices 


would be necessary .. . How would such sacrifices affect the 


American way of life? 


of chicle from Central America or Mex- 
ico.” 


In fact, “naturalized citizens,” as Jeff 
declared, stood on every shelf of the 
country store. Jars of olives from Spain 
stood beside boxes of ginger and nutmeg 
from the British West Indies, pepper and 
other spices from Africa, China, French 
Indochina, Japan, India, the Netherlands 
Indies, or Yugoslavia. 


“And spices,” he said, “have played a 
big role in history before. Columbus 
wasn’t looking for America when he 
sailed west; he was looking for a new 
route to India and spices in the days 
when another barbaric horde interfered 
with trade.” 


From the ceiling rafter hung several 
large bunches of bananas from Central 
America. On the counter were pine- 


apples from Cuba. 


One whole section was given over to 
bottles containing cod-liver oil from Ice- 
land; old-fashioned castor oil from India 
and Brazil; hay fever and asthma reme- 








A GROWING CUBE PLANT 





dies containing mahuang (Ephedra vul- 
garis) from China; purgatives contain- 
ing psyllium seed from India, ipecac from 
Nicaragua, senna from the Levant, and 
aloes from the Netherlands West Indies; 
that invaluable cold and malaria remedy, 
quinine, from the Netherlands Indies; 
camphor oil from Japan; iodine from 
Chile; horehound from Spain, and other 
medicinals from every part of the earth. 

Overhead hung an electric-light bulb, 
the glowing filament of which was made 
of tungsten from China. And ranged in 
whole sections of the shelves were foods 
packed in cans made of tin from Malaya 
or Bolivia. 


The seed box contained onion seed 
from the Canary Islands; cabbage seed 
from Denmark; spinach, parsnip, carrot, 
turnip, and radish seed from the Nether- 
lands; flower seeds from the Netherlands 
and Japan; and bulbs from England, the 
Netherlands, and Japan. 

In the refrigerator at the rear of the 
store was butter which contained annato 
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(coloring matter) from Jamaica and 
Ecuador. 

In the storeroom where paints and 
varnishes containing perilla oil from 
Manchuria, tung oil from China, kauri 
gum from New Zealand, sandarac from 
Morocco, copal from the Philippines, 
damar from British Malaya, shellac from 
India, and red iron-oxide from Spain. 
There were also cans of axle grease con- 
taining mica from Ceylon. 

In the hand of the storekeeper was a 
pencil partially made of graphite from 
Russia or Mexico, and rubber from 
Malaya or the Indies. 

One among Jeff’s audience interrupted, 
mentioning the automobile tires piled in 
the corner. “Yes,” said Jeff, “and on that 
shelf behind you is vanilla from Mexico 
and the cork in the bottle probably came 
from Spain or Portugal.” 

On yet another shelf were matches 
from Finland, cigars containing Cuban 
leaf and cigarettes that owed part of their 
flavor to Turkish tobacco. But when 





The War and Your 
Thanksgiving Turkey 


During the coming holiday sea- 
son, more than one cloud will 
hover over the festive board to 
dampen the spirit of the occasion. 
The groaning board, itself, it ap- 
pears, may suffer, and particularly 
the traditional turkey. There will 
be Dalmatian sage, as usual, for 
the dressing, but it will come at a 
higher price. Other condiments cf 
foreign origin may also be a bit 
scarce, and will cost more. It will 
be a period more trying than usual 
for the discriminating housewife.— 
From an article appearing in the 
forthcoming issue of Domestic 
Commerce Weekly. 











Jeff mentioned that chewing tcbacco 
contained licorice from the Levant and 
tonka beans from the Amazon region, 
the slowing wagging jaw of the old “phi- 
losopher” came to a sudden halt. 

“If that’s so,” he said, “we just gotta 
protect our shippin’.” 


Additional Items 


But Jeff had scarcely scratched the 
surface. Even within the walls of the 
old store were still many more items of 
foreign origin. There were toilet soaps 
which contain citronella oil from Java 
and Ceylon, coconut oil from the Philip- 
pines, eucalyptus oil from Australia and 
Spain, and other scarce and exotic ma- 
terials from equally scattered and distant 
places. 

There were fly sprays containing cube, 
timbo, and derris roots from the Amazon 
region, garden sprays containing pyre- 
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thrum flowers from Kenya, East Africa, 
and Japan, raticides containing red squill 
from Greece. 

There were shoes and gloves, the 
leathers of which were prepared by tan- 
ners who use logwood from the British 
West Indies or Haiti, myrobalans fruit 
from India, quebracho from Argentina, 
sumac from Italy, valonia from Turkey, 
gambier from the Netherlands Indies or 
British Malaya, wattle bark from British 
East Africa or South Africa, nutgalls 
from China, divi-divi from Venezuela, 
hemlock bark from Canada, mangrove 
bark from British East Africa. The shoe 
polish on nearby shelves is made of yel- 
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Country store 


low beeswax from the West Indies and 
Africa. 

There were Brazil nuts from Brazil, 
cashew nuts from British India, chest 
nuts from Italy, Portugal, or Japan, and 
coconuts in the shell from Central Amer- 
ica and the British West Indies. 

Cosmetics, for some of the country- 
store customers a vital necessity, con- 
tain safflower from China; rose oil from 
Bulgaria; orange-flower oil from France; 


lavender from England; talc from China, 


Canada, or France; clove oils from Mad- 


agascar; beeswax from Brazil, Argentina, 


and Chile; gum tragacanth from Iran 
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and Turkey; quince seed from Iran and 
Spain; and almond oil from Spain. 
There was alfalfa seed from Canada, 
soybean seed from Manchuria or Japan, 
and red clover seed from France or 


And these are not all the items of for- 
eign origin in that country store. 
are simply too numerous to mention. 
But it should be remembered that with 
no foreign trade such varied items as the 
automobile, the telephone, 
furniture, chromeware, 
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graph records, stainless steel cutlery, 
moth balls, dental preparations, and 
sealing wax would either be a great lux- 
ury or simply could not be produced at 
all. Many modern machines and me- 
chanical devices could be produced only 
with great difficulty without the impor- 
tation of one item, industrial diamonds. 
Imports of this single commodity 
amounted to $11,026,563 in 1940. 

During the same year total United 
States imports for consumption 
amounted to $2,540,656,000, but even this 
enormous figure does not fully reflect the 
importance of our import trade. Trans- 
lated into terms of social progress, living 


standard, economic significance, or sim- 
ple man-years of employment, its impor- 
tance is incalculable. True, many of our 
imports could be produced in the United 
States or substitutes could be found. But 
costs would be increased enormously and 
quality, on the whole, would decline 
equally. Many an item typical of our 
civilization would simply have to be sac- 
rificed. Increased costs, poorer quality, 
and sacrifices would in turn mean a lower 
living standard for every person in the 
United States. 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Influence of Foreign Funds Control on 
the U. S—International Investments 


Position 


By Paut D. Dickens 
Department of Commerce 


War developments have necessitated 
the establishment of extensive controls 
over foreign exchange transactions in the 
United States which our strong exchange 
position would otherwise have rendered 
unnecessary. The desirability of those 
controls stems from the sympathy of the 
American people for the peoples of the 
invaded countries. The Foreign Funds 
Control System was set up originally to 
protect the United States properties of 
those peoples from seizure by the in- 
vader. Later this freezing of foreign dol- 
lar assets became an important instru- 
ment in our national-defense effort, and 
then an aggressive weapon against the 
Axis powers. While administration of 
the freezing orders and the regulations 
have affected both foreign trade and in- 
ternational investments, it is the latter 
that is the subject of this article. 


Early Effect of War 


Except for the inflow of foreign capi- 
tal, the effect of the war on foreign 
investments in this country was rela- 
tively slight up to the invasion of Den- 
mark and Norway. Such problems as 
arose were confined largely to protecting 
our national economy against the conse- 
quences of that inflow and against the 
conceivably extensive or sudden with- 
drawal by foreigners, belligerent or neu- 
tral, of their dollar assets. The poten- 
tialities of this problem are amply testi- 
fied to by the chaos that developed in the 
United States in 1914 at the start of the 
World War. At that time the sudden re- 
striction of credit lines by British banks, 
the withdrawal of funds from this mar- 
ket and the moratoria declared in Euro- 
pean countries severely disturbed our 
banking system. Coincidentally, the 
liquidation of British and other foreign 
holdings of United States stocks and 
bonds, hurried because of fears that they 
might not be able to withdraw their 
funds, forced the New York Stock Ex- 
change to close for several months. 

There was one very important differ- 
ence at the beginning of the war in 
1939—the banking system and the secu- 
rity markets of this country were not 
nearly as vulnerable as in 1914. A larger 
gold supply, a better organized banking 


system, and a securities market less de- 
pendent upon orders from abroad gave 
foreigners some confidence in the safety 
of their dollar assets and reduced the 
likelihood of liquidation. Our Govern- 
ment was faced, however, with the possi- 
bilities of continued pressure on our mar- 
kets arising out of the liquidation of the 
assets of their nationals by foreign gov- 
ernments seeking dollars for various 
purposes. 

During the first 7 months of the pres- 
ent war the neutral position of the United 
States, and that of other countries, was 
not seriously disturbed by either belliger- 
ent. Plans were prepared for the protec- 
tion of the securities markets against any 
excessive liquidation of foreign-held 
stocks and bonds that might occur but no 
controls over foreign exchange or se- 
curity transactions were established and 
none were desirable in view of our eco- 
nomic and financial position. Any other 
course would have been extremely un- 
popular because there was a deep-seated 
dislike in this country for exchange con- 
trols, partly because they had been the 
instruments by which certain foreign 
countries had deprived persons in the 
United States of the benefit of their in- 
vestments in those countries. 


Intent of Early Freezing Orders 


Immediately after Germany violated 
the neutrality of Denmark and Norway 
and seized control of those countries on 
April 9, 1940, Executive Order No. 83889 
was issued, freezing all Danish and Nor- 
wegian assets in the United States. The 
purpose of the order was to prevent the 
dollar assets of the invaded countries 
from falling into the hands of the Ger- 
mans. 

That the control at that time was 
thought of as a passive measure, even 
though not one friendly toward Ger- 
many, is shown by the statement which 
is credited to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., “Certainly 
it is in the interest of the American peo- 
ple that I sit on this money and do noth- 
ing * * * until the State Department 
can advise us more clearly on the status 
of these countries.” * It was felt by this 


1Foreign Affairs, October 1941, pp. 113-30, 


“Freezing Dollars Against the Axis,” by Judd 
Polk. 


Government that it had the unques- 
tioned right, and perhaps the duty, to 
protect assets left in its safekeeping by 
neutrals from seizure and misuse by bel- 
ligerents, when there was such flagrant 
disregard of the neutral rights of small 
states. 


The failure to observe the neutral 
rights of the United States took the form 
of sabotage, espionage, and other sub- 
versive activities. These activities were 
financed by the use of the dollar assets 
of the Axis countries. The Government 
of the United States, with great forbear- 
ance, refused for a long period to re- 
strict such activities by seizing or by 
blocking the dollar resources belonging to 
Germany and Italy, even though it is 
the undoubted right of neutral govern- 
ments to do so. The only action taken 
was limited to preventing the use of the 
assets of other countries for those pur- 
poses. 

About a month after the first order was 
issued, Belgium, Luxemburg, and the 
Netherlands were invaded, and the freez- 
ing order of April 10 was amended on 
May 10, 1940, to include those countries. 
On June 17 it was extended to French 
assets. The primary purpose was still the 
protection of the property which those 
countries had sent here in large volume 
in recent years for safekeeping. 


Because Belgian, Dutch, and French 
assets included long-and short-term in- 
vestments of close to $2,750,000,000,* com- 
pared with only $200,000,000 of similar 
Danish and Norwegian assets, the freez- 
ing order, as amended through June 17, 
1940, accomplished the additional end of 
protecting this country from the effects 
of the large-scale liquidation of securities 
and bank balances which might have oc- 
curred had Germany been permitted free 
access to the assets of the occupied areas. 


Each new German conquest meant the 
extension of the German exchange con- 


2The term “investments,” as used in this 
article, is less inclusive than the term 
“blocked assets.” The former includes for- 
eign deposits in United States banks, foreign 
holdings of United States stocks and bonds, 
and foreign ownership of United States cor- 
porations and enterprises. The term “blocked 
assets” includes, in addition to the above, 
gold held at the Federal Reserve Bank under 
earmark for foreign account, foreign bonds 
and securities held in this country by for- 
eigners, and certain commercial obligations 
due to foreigners. 
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trols, which as they had long affected 
Germany proper, were very strict and 
nad resulted in the seizure and sale of 
practically all German holdings of 
United States securities for the purposes 
of the Government. The extension of 
those German controls to the Belgian, 
Dutch, and French assets would have 
peen of very considerable assistance to 
the Axis. 

Nevertheless, avenues for evading our 
control over the assets of blocked coun- 
tries were left partly open through our 
unwillingness for many months to block 
the assets of unoccupied European coun- 
tries. Furthermore, transactions affect- 
ing German and Italian dollar assets 
were not restricted in any way. 


Change in Attitude 


As one country after another was oc- 
cupied by the Axis during subsequent 
months, anti-Axis sentiment in the 
United States grew. Finally, on June 14, 
1941, the foreign funds control was ex- 
tended to three groups of countries: 
First, Germany and Italy; second, the 
invaded or occupied European countries 
not previously frozen, such as Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland; and third, “with a 
view to implementing the control of 
German and Italian assets in this coun- 
try, the remaining countries of conti- 
nental Europe.” 

The White House release issued at 
that time stated further and more spe- 
cifically: “The Executive order is de- 
signed, among other things, to prevent 
the use of the financial facilities of the 
United States in ways harmful to na- 
tional defense and other American in- 
terests, to prevent the liquidation in the 
United States of assets looted by duress 
or conquest, and to curb subversive ac- 
tivities in the United States.” Later, on 
September 29, a change in the attitude of 
the Administration was indicated by 
Edward H. Foley, Jr., General Counsel 
of the Treasury Department, when be- 
fore the American Bar Association at 
Indianapolis, said: “This step (the order 
of June 14, 1941) changed the emphasis 
of freezing control from a defensive 
weapon primarily intended to protect 
the property of invaded countries to a 
frankly aggressive weapon against the 

The order of June 14 brought within 
the scope of the foreign funds control 
another $2,000,000,000 of investments as 
estimated by the International Econom- 
ics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, and an additional large 
volume of earmarked gold. It also or- 
dered a census of all foreign assets in 
the United States whether or not they 
belonged to blocked countries or the na- 
tionals thereof.’ 





*See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 
30, 1941, p. 6 ff. for an article by Amos E. 
Taylor on “Property Census, An Element in 
Foreign Funds Control.” 
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What was the early effect of the war on foreign investments 


in the United States . 


. . What was the early U. S. attitude 
to freezing ... How did this attitude change . 


.. What 


methods were used in freezing ... What effect has control 
had on the U. S. investment position of nationals of various 


countries? 


Shortly thereafter (July 17, 1941) it 
was supplemented by the issuance of 
“The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 
Nationals.” This list, the so-called 
“black list,” was primarily intended to 
inform United States concerns that the 
persons and firms in Latin America 
named therein were believed to be un- 
friendly to the interests of the United 
States and were to be considered as 
blocked nationals under the provisions of 
the order of June 14. “Its effect,” as 
stated by Acting Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles on July 29, “is to deny the 
benefits of inter-American trade to per- 
sons who have hitherto been using large 
profits to finance subversive activities 
aimed at undermining the peace and in- 
dependence of the Western Hemisphere.” 

On July 26 the freezing control was ex- 
tended further to include China and 
Japan. This action coincided with fur- 
ther Japanese occupation of French In- 
dochina. In this instance Foreign Funds 
Control was clearly used as an aggressive 
economic weapon. Although it affected 
close to $130,000,000 of Japanese invest- 
ments in the United States, its principal 
effect was felt in the stoppage of trade 
between the two countries. Chinese as- 
sets were frozen at the request of the 
Chinese Government to facilitate the 
strengthening of its control of the for- 
eign exchange transactions of that coun- 
try. An estimated $325,000,000 of Chi- 
nese dollar assets were affected by the 
order. 


Control Methods Used 


The differences between one period and 
another, through numerous amendments, 
rulings, and general licenses, relate more 
to the geographical extensions of the 
Foreign Funds Control than to the meth- 
ods used. For this reason it will be suffi- 
cient to describe briefly the methods em- 
ployed by the Control officials today with- 
out reference to such minor changes as 
may have occurred.‘ 

The first effect of Executive Order No. 
8389 and subsequent amendments was 
the required registration of foreign assets 
in this country. At first, of course, only 
the assets of blocked nationals had to be 


* The principal changes of method are those 
relating to the control over imports and ex- 
ports which are outside the scope of this 
article. In an article by Hal B. Lary in the 
October issue of the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, Government controls over foreign trade 
are discussed in some detail. 


reported, but later a census of all assets 
in the United States that were owned by 
foreigns was required. Transactions 
affecting the assets of blocked countries 
and their nationals were prohibited at 
the same time, except transactions per- 
mitted under a license from the Treasury 
Department. 

The transactions that were prohibited, 
as given in the Executive Order, were 
stated broadly and included: (1) Trans- 
fers of credit; (2) payments by or to any 
banking institution; (3) transactions in 
foreign exchange; and (4) transfers, 
withdrawals, or exportation of, or deal- 
ings in any evidences of indebtedness or 
evidences of ownership of property. As 
a further precaution the Order included 
also any transaction for the purpose or 
which had the effect of evading or avoid- 
ing the foregoing prohibitions. 

Special licenses are issued, as a general 
rule, upon application when the facts in- 
dicate that the Axis will not benefit by 
the transactions for which the license is 
requested, and that the blocked national 
would suffer through its rejection. Thou- 
sands of such licenses have been issued 
and they cover any and all classes of 
transactions. Transactions that can be 
treated as a class because of their nature, 
or because of some characteristic of the 
person owning the assets, are permitted 
under general licenses. General licenses 
have been issued to permit, among others, 
the following classes of transactions: 

1. Payments into blocked accounts in do- 


mestic banks if not made from any other 
blocked account; 

2. Debits to blocked accounts for certain 
charges due banking institutions for services 
performed; 

3. Sale of certain securities on nationai 
stock exchanges through the agency of United 
States banking institutions where the pro- 
ceeds are deposited in a blocked account in 
the name of the national selling the security 
and in the institution which held the se- 
curity; 

4. Payments of taxes and other fees to a 
government or governmental instrumentality 
in the United States; and 

5. Transactions affecting the assets of cer- 
tain countries, such as Sweden and Switzer- 
land, and the overseas ons of other 
countries, such as the Netherlands Indies, 
subject to certification by the central bank 
of each country or some similar agency in the 
country or possession that said transaction is 
not pursuant to the direction of and does not 
involve the property of any blocked country 
other than the one specified in the general 
license. 


Effective administration of these pro- 
hibitions and licenses necessitated vari- 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Inter-American Trade Scholarship Program 


Prepared in the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


Nelson Rockefeller, Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs, has announced the 
establishment of the Inter-American 
Trade Scholarship, under which young 
men from the other American Republics 
will be brought to the United States for 
vocational training. 


For many years it has been the practice 
of forward-looking business concerns of 
North America to bring young men from 
the other Americas to the United States 
for practical training in their enterprises. 
A number of agencies in all the Americas 
have rendered valuable services in this 
field and have thereby contributed much 
to inter-American solidarity. To men- 
tion only a few, there are the Depart- 
ments of State, Interior, Agriculture, 
Justice, Commerce, Labor, the United 
States Office of Education, the Pan 
American Union, and the National For- 
eign Trade Council. In addition, there 
are the various inter-American Cham- 
bers of Commerce, vocational schools, 
universities, and other educational insti- 
tutions, and the work of private indi- 
viduals which should not be overlooked. 


Purpose 


The purpose behind all these efforts is 
to bring to industrial, agricultural, and 
commercial North America a picture of 


the culture, background, opportunities, 
and problems of the 20 other American 
Republics, and to give to the future in- 
dustrialists of the 20 other American Re- 
publics an insight into North American 
standards and methods and to strengthen 
commercial bonds between the United 
States and the other Americas. 


The Inter-American Trade Scholar- 
ship program of the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs has a 
similar purpose. It does not supplant or 
supersede any of the above-mentioned 
activities, but seeks to assist them by 
establishing an agency through whicin 
young men of the other Americas may 
come to the United States for commer- 
cial, industrial, and agricultural training 
of the type most likely to be of advantage 
to the economic development of their 
native lands. 


The Scholarship also renders assistance 
to similar existing programs and cooper- 
ates in the planning and development of 
new ones. For United States concerns 
having training programs of their own, 
the Scholarship can assume any part or 
all of the details incidental to selecting 
young men in their native lands, trans- 
porting them to the United States, exer- 
cising general supervision over them 
while in training, and returning them 
home. For concerns wishing to initiate 


They come 





* * * 


complete training programs, the Scholar. 
ship can offer an accumulation of experj. 
ences which should prove helpful in or. 
ganizing such programs On froven lines 
of procedure. 

There will be trade scholarships for 
practically any field of endeavor which 
may be important to the economic de. 
velopment of the 20 other American Re. 
publics, including manufacture of al] 
kinds, transportation, construction, min. 
ing, communications, power, road build. 
ing, commerce, finance, and agriculture. 

Each application for a trade scholar- 
ship in any particular industry will be 
considered in the light of the importance 
of that industry to the country where the 
application originates. This is vital to the 
ultimate success of the program, since 
after a trainee has completed his studies 
in the United States he will be expected 
to return promptly to his own country, 
and he should be able to find a ready 
market for the knowledge and exper‘ence 
he has gained. 

The program will be initiated with 20 
scholarships—one for each of the other 
American Republics, the first group of 
trainees thus symbolizing the all-Amer- 
ican nature of the Inter-American Trade 
Scholarship. 
which each trainee is to pursue has been 
properly determined, the initial group of 
scholarships should be an index to the 
most pressing needs in relation to tech- 
nical training of all the other American 
Republics. There will rest upon the hold- 
ers of the first scholarships the respon- 
sibility of establishing a high standard of 
performance for the guidance and in- 
spiration of their fellow countrymen who 
will follow them. 


dates for the first 20 scholarships have 
been selected, other applications will be 
acted upon with as little delay as possible. 
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Qualifications of Applicants 


The principal qualifications for eligi- 
pility are that the candidate shall be a 
citizen of one of the 20 other American 
Republics, shall be over 18 years and not 
more than 28 years of age, shall satisfy 
prescribed requirements as to physique 
and health, and shall have a good work-- 
ing knowledge of English. It is desirable 
that the applicant should have some spe- 
cialized education and training according 
to the type of business he proposes to en- 
ter. In the absence of such background, 
the applicant should have shown some 
outstanding aptitude which recommends 
him for further training and experience 
in his chosen field. 

Trade scholarships will be awarded 
strictly on a basis of merit. Each candi- 
date will be expected to give assurance of 
his intention to apply himself diligently 
during the training period, and upon its 
completion to return promptly to his 
native country to pursue his career. The 
training of each candidate will be a prac- 
tical one, involving labor in actual opera- 
tions, on an equal basis with North Amer- 
ican trainees, with a minimum of “white 
collar” work. 


Selection 


In each of the other American repub- 
lics a Trainee Selection Committee is be- 
ing appointed, which will consist of the 
Chairman of the Country Commission of 
the Inter-American Development Com- 
mission, a representative of a United 
States concern operating in the country, 
and a member of a technical school where 
one exists. Where there is no such school 
a qualified individual will serve as the 
technical member of the Trainee Selec- 
tion Committee. This Committee with 
the cooperation of the United States Em- 
bassy or Legation will consider applica- 
tions for scholarships. Complete infor- 
mation concerning eligible candidates 


will be forwarded by the Trainee Selec- 
tion Committee, with their recommenda- 
tions, to the headquarters of the Inter- 
American Trade Scholarship program in 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, where final selection 
and appointments con- 


will be made 
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What has the Export-Import Bank done to facilitate trade with } 


firmed. Applications for scholarships 
will be received by the Trainee Selection 
Committee as soon as one has been ap- 
pointed in a country. Application forms 
for the Scholarship may be obtained from 
the Trainee Selection Committee in each 
country. 


Provisions of Scholarship 


The Scholarship will cover the expense 
of bringing trainees to the United States, 
of maintaining them through their “ori- 
entation period” (described below), and 
of sending them to their respective coun- 
tries after the Scholarship period. Acci- 
dent, hospitalization, and compensation 
insurance will be provided for each 
trainee during the time of his employ- 
ment by the concern to which he is at- 
tached. Group life insurance will be 
provided for each trainee by the Inter- 
American Trade Scholarship from the 
time he leaves his native country until he 
returns. 

When a trainee has been placed with 
the concern to which he is to be attached 
he will receive from that concern a sti- 
pend equivalent to that paid to a young 
North American trainee undergoing sim- 
ilar training. He will be expected to 
maintain himself during his training 
period. 


Orientation Period 


It is assumed that most of the trainees 
will be coming to the United States for 


* 





. How will the program operate? 


the first time. To assist them to become 
adapted to their new surroundings, they 
will receive an orientation-educational 
course directly upon arrival and before 
proceeding to their points of training. 
This will not only give them an oppor- 
tunity to get to know each other and 
those charged with conducting the pro- 
gram, but will enable them to brush up 
on their knowledge of English and to be- 
come acquainted with technical terms 
used in the industries in which they will 
be trained. They will also be provided 
with opportunities to meet, socially, 
United States citizens, former residents 
of their countries, and other natives of 
their own countries resident in the 
United States. The duration and scope 
of the orientation courses will vary with 
the needs of the individual trainees. 
During the orientation period the trainees 
will be under the direct care and super- 
vision of those in charge of the program. 


Administration 


The administration of the program will 
be entrusted to an Executive Adminis- 
trator and a Director. The Trainee Se- 
lection Committees mentioned above are 
being appointed in all of the 20 other 
American Republics for the purpose of 
selecting panels of candidates for con- 
sideration. A Trainee Placement Com- 
mittee will operate in close cooperation 
with a Placement Advisory Committee in 
the United States and will assign candi- 


(Continued on p. 23) 
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Solving Two Pan American Trade 


Problems 


By Warren Lee Pierson, President, Export-lmport Bank 


Faced with constantly increasing ex- 
pansion of U. S. national-defense proj- 
ects and the restrictions upon private 
trade resulting therefrom, Central and 
South American importers have been ex- 
periencing unusual difficulties and risks 
in obtaining United States products. 


North of the Rio Grande the same de- 
velopments have made many of our man- 
ufacturers and exporters hesitant to ac- 
cept private export orders except under 
stringent conditions. Accordingly, many 
of our industries and exporters are han- 
dicapped—and many of our old custom- 
ers throughout the other American Re- 
publics are unable to get delivery of 
essential imports. 


Two Major Problems 


The Export-Import Bank has studied 
two of the major problems contingent 
upon banking facilities; first, the lack 
of sufficient dollar resources in Latin- 
American banks which makes it impos- 
sible for importers to secure letters of 
credit—and particularly irrevocable let- 
ters of credit—extending over long peri- 
ods; and second, the insistence on the 
part of United States manufacturers— 
swamped with war orders—that private 
export orders from Latin America be ac- 
companied by letters of credit payable 
not against shipping documents but 
against certificates of manufacture at the 
manufacturer’s plant. 


Should the present situation be aggra- 
vated and expand among all our plants 
and exporters, it would seriously affect 
private inter-American trade. Business- 
men in the American Republics are real- 
ists. The United States, through many 
emissaries and editorials, has assured 
them that trade—their economic life- 
blood—is safer under a system of free 
enterprise. Now is the time, perhaps the 
only time, certainly the best time, to 
prove it. 

The Export-Import Bank, therefore, 
under the direction of Mr. Jesse Jones, 
Federal Loan Administrator, and with 
the active assistance of the Department 
of Commerce and the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, has 
evolved a plan for cooperating with im- 
porters throughout Pan America. Let- 
ters are flying south this week to the 
Central Banks of Central and South 
America giving details of the program. 


Credit Plan 


To enable the American Republics, so 
far as possible, to secure the essential 
requirements for the development of 
their resources and the stabilization of 
their economies, the Export-Import Bank 
will establish special lines of credit for 
banks in Central and South America to 
supplement existing lines, and under 
these special lines the Bank will assume 
the uninsurable risks incidental to mak- 
ing deliveries to ports of destination. 


We contemplate that such special 
credit lines will be handled by commer- 
cial banks in the United States under the 
instructions and the responsibility of the 
Export-Import Bank. They are to be 
used in exceptional cases where neither 
the importer nor the exporter is agree- 
able, in the face of an increasing war 
defense economy and summary regula- 
tions, to assume the risks incidental to 
the delivery of goods from plants to the 
ports of destination. In such cases we 
are prepared to assume the risk subject 
only to reasonable limits and conditions. 

The Export-Import Bank is requesting 
the central banks to suggest the limit of 
credit it considers warranted for each 
active bank in its territory, and also to 
state the amount of credit each central 
bank can use to advantage in this con- 
nection. We will be guided by their ad- 
vices, but before establishing any lines 
the Export-Import Bank will take into 
consideration its present outstanding 
commitments in each republic. 


Where assistance is required any line 
of credit established will be operated as 
follows: 


1. The Export-Import Bank will enter 
into an arrangement with the United 
States banking correspondents of each 
Central or South American bank where- 
by, under our responsibility and for an 
aggregate amount previously agreed on, 
such United States banks will act upon 
the Central or South American bank’s 
instructions for opening credits and for 
payment of drafts thereunder. 


2. The credits must cover essential im- 
ports to each country of United States 
industrial and/or agricultural products, 
shipped on vessels of United States regis- 
try, if possible; otherwise, on vessels of 
the other American Republics. Any 
products imported are not to be re-ex- 
ported to any other country. 


3. The credits may be revocable or 
confirmed (irrevocable) and available 
upon the following conditions: 

a. By shippers’ draft at sight. 

b. Terms of payment will be either 
f.a.s. or f. 0. b. mill or port of shipment; 
c. and f. or c. i. f. port of destination. 

c. Drafts must be accompanied by doc- 
uments customarily required for ship- 
ments to country of destination, or ship. 
ping documents in negotiable form con- 
sisting of a full set of clean ocean or 
inland bills of lading or manufacturer’s 
custody receipts certifying products 
boxed or prepared for ocean shipment, 
marine and war risk or fire insurance 
policies or certificates issued by United 
States companies, commercial invoices 
including packing and weight lists, con- 
sular invoices, and certificates of origin, 

d. In cases where it will be necessary 
to exchange inland documents for ocean 
documents, or temporarily to store the 
products awaiting ocean shipment, relia- 
ble and competent forwarding brokerage 
firms, and export agents selected by us 
will be used. All incidental costs in this 
connection such as freight, demurrage, 
storage, insurance, shipping, and broker- 
age, etc., will be for account of the im- 
porter or buyer. 

4. All credits must expire by limitation 
within a period not exceeding 12 months 
from date of opening. Since it is con- 
templated that the expiration date will 
be the estimated date on which the prod- 
ucts will be ready for shipment, we will 
require an additional period of 4 months 
beyond the expiry date, within which 
time the Export-Import Bank will as- 
sume the risk of delivery to the ports of 














destination. If delivery is not made prior | 


to termination of that additional period, 
the Central or South American bank 
shall have the option of granting an ex- 
tension of time or of being released from 
all further cost or liability on that specific 
transaction. 

5. Until further notice the following 
schedule of charges will apply: 


Commissions.—(a) For opening revocable 
credit one-eighth of 1 percent—minimum 
$10 per credit; (b) for confirmed (irrevocable) 
credit one-fourth of 1 percent first 3 months 
or part thereof and one-eighth of 1 percent 
each following 3 months or part thereof— 
minimum $10 per credit; (c) for payments 
one-fourth of 1 percent—minimum $2.50 per 
payment. 

Interest —-(a) Four percent per annum in- 
terest from date of payment to date of re 


(Continued on p. 11) 
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Canadian Shoe Industry Meets Wartime 


By J. G. ScHNITZER 
Department of Commerce 


Shoe manufacturing was one of the 
several Canadian industries called upon 
to increase production when war became 
imminent late in 1939. The necessity of 
placing the Dominion on a wartime foot- 
ing required a general pick-up in indus- 
trial activity, and when fighting actually 
began this need was greatly amplified. 

Footwear producers were not entirely 
unprepared for the sudden and compara- 
tively large demand for military-type 
poots and shoes. By constantly expand- 
ing their output, these manufacturers 
were able to fully satisfy all requirements. 
Thus, sufficient footwear was produced to 
supply the soldiers in training as well as 
those engaged in home defense and afield 
with expeditionary forces. 


Civilian Requirements Increase 


Nor was the civilian demand neglected; 
so despite steady growth on the home 
market, manufacturers were able to sat- 
isfy in full the increased orders placed by 
the retail trade. Recent visitors to Can- 
ada have commented favorably on the 
wide range of footwear styles displayed 
in department and shoe stores. 

For several years past there has been 
a small but rather constant increase in 
Canadian footwear consumption, becom- 
ing more apparent since 1938. Per cap- 
ita consumption in the Dominion 


Needs 


amounted to only 2 pairs annually in 
1938, increasing to 24 pairs in 1939, fur- 
ther to 24% pairs in 1940, and will prob- 
ably amount to 2% pairs in 1941. 

The marked expansion of industrial 
activity resulting from the war effort was 
responsible for a substantial increase in 
the purchasing power of a very large 
share of the population. More specifi- 
cally, as a result of the comparatively 
large number of men called to the colors, 
employment opportunities for women 
have been much more favorable in Can- 
ada since 1939 than for many years past. 
Many of the women and girls obtaining 
such positions and others whose incomes 
have been increased by the higher rates 
of pay prevailing have increased their 
purchases of clothing and footwear. 

Official production statistics offer a 
good basis for determining the extent of 
the increased purchasing. During the 
last pre-war year of 1938 the average 
monthly production of women’s shoes 
amounted to 864,652 pairs and of misses’ 
and children’s shoes to 246,997 pairs. 
During the first half of the present year 
the average monthly output of these 
types were 1,187,579 and 306,580 pairs, re- 
spectively. 

While service shoes have been mainly 
responsible for the expansion in the pro- 
duction and consumption of men’s foot- 
wear, civilian use of these has also been 
larger since 1938. Official statistics place 
the average monthly production of men’s 
shoes at 533,000 pairs in 1938 and 767,781 
in the first half of the present year. 


Progress of the Industry 


Definite progress has been made by the 
Canadian shoe industry since 1933, with 
considerable plant modernization, more 
efficient plant lay-outs and gradual weed- 
ing out of small unprofitable establish- 
ments. There are at present about 250 
shoe factories in the Dominion of suffi- 
cient size to make monthly re‘urns of 
their operations to the Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 

Constant increases in production dur- 
ing recent years resulted in a record out- 
put of leather footwear during 1940. 
Operations were still higher during the 
present year, indicating another record 
production for 1941. The following table 
shows in pairs the monthly production of 
leather footwear in Canada as compiled 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 














[Pairs] 

Period 1938 1939 1940 1941 
January _-_--| 1,461,629) 1, 520,498) 2,73, 528) 1, 901, 085 
February __.-_| 1,777,340) 1, 853, 229) 2, 279, 562) 2, 215, 864 
March _...-__| 2, 109,456) 2,212, 276| 2, 242, 756) 2, 524, 243 
April. ‘ 1, 959, 885) 1, 774, 578) 2, 186, 128) 2, 691, 248 
May..._-.--.| 1,923, 773} 2,038, 517} 2, 192,983} 2, 843, 157 
, OO ae 1, 714, 770} 1, 850, 673) 1, 750, 984) 2, 781, 325 

6-month 

total... _. 10, 946, 853/11, 249, 771/12, 725, 941)14, 956, 922 
yc... | 1,626, 772} 1,833, 993} 1, 861, 088)-.......-. 
August 2, 178, 202) 2,453, 069) 2, 382, 680 
September___| 2, 069, 929) 2, 368,374) 2, 484, 668) _- 
October 1, 760, 996} 2, 701, 694) 2, 531, 659) - - 
November.__| 1, 795,979} 2, 623, 356} 2, 230, 387] _- 
December .._| 1, 570, 190} 2, 208,374] 2,044, 725} _- 

12-month 

total. __._|21, 948, 921/25, 438, 631/26, 261, 088).......... 




















Solving Two Pan American 
Trade Problems 


(Continued from p. 10) 


ceipt of funds in the United States. Funds 
to be remitted promptly upon arrival of 
products at ports of destination. (b) In in- 
stances where it is found necessary to remit 
funds a short time after arrival of the prod- 
ucts: 5 percent per annum interest for pay- 
ment 30 days after arrival, 514 percent per 
annum interest for payment 60 days after 
arrival. 


Risks Covered 


While the Export-Import Bank will see 
that all appropriate insurable risks on the 
merchandise awaiting shipment are cov- 
ered, it is to be understood that we shall 
not be responsible for the validity, cor- 
rectness, or genuineness of documents 
presented for payment under the credits 


or for the quality or quantity of the prod- 
ucts described in such documents. 

The supply of dollar exchange for even- 
tual payment is to be supervised or con- 
trolled by the central banks, and we will 
receive assurances that sufficient neces- 
sary future foreign exchange cover will 
be provided when due. 

Thus, the Export-Import Bank will be- 
come a “Clearing House,” where neces- 
sary, for American Republic purchases of 
United States products, facilitating es- 
pecially the inter-American commerce of 
the small businessman and the smaller 
banking institutions. Much badly needed 
capital has had to be tied up during the 
last few months in order for Central and 
South Americans to purchase or order 
North American goods. Sometimes cash 
has had to be escrowed for many months 
between the time the order was placed 
and the time the order was filled and 
ready for ocean shipment. 


We hope that this new plan of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank will also be of realistic 
service to North American manufacturers 
by assuring them, when required, quicker 
payments—and much better satisfied 
Latin-American customers. It will make 
it possible for Latin-American importers 
to conduct business along lines extended 
to them by European suppliers. Fur- 
thermore, it will minimize the financial 
problems arising from the shifting of 
their import agents from those of pro- 
Axis activities—most of whom were 
financially strong—to others more favor- 
able to our Western Hemisphere philoso- 
phies and assets. 





The number of radio listeners in Swit- 
zerland at the end of July 1941 was 
655,166—an increase of 20,918 since Jan- 
uary 1941 and of 4,310 since the end of 
June, says the Basler Nachrichten. 
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“No More Rickshaws!” 


Rangoon Orders 


Traditionally typical of the vivid Bur- 
mese scene—like Kipling’s “flyin’ fishes” 
and “temple bells” and the dawn coming 
up “like thunder’—has been that pic- 
turesque human-drawn vehicle, the rick- 
shaw. A Burma city without rickshaws 
might have seemed inconceivable, to 
either the actual globe trotter or the arm- 
chair traveler. But that extraordinary 
sight will soon be visible to all comers. 
Use of rickshaws on the streets of Bur- 
ma’s capital, Rangoon—famous starting- 
point of “the road to Mandalay’—has 
been abolished as of April 1, 1942, by an 
official order of the Government. What 
is to replace them? “Cycleshaws’—a 
curious word coined to describe the “‘side- 
cars propelled by bicycles” which are 
most likely to replace the banned rick- 
shaws as the cheapest individual mode of 
transportation in the city on the Irra- 
waddy. 


Bootleg-Gas Problem Plagues 
Shanghai 


Shanghai—great port and metropolis 
of Central China—is now witnessing the 
effort to enforce a rather rigid system of 
gasoline rationing, in view of the pre- 
vailing shortage of the vital motor fuel. 
Reports say that the reaction of the 
owners of pasSenger cars and trucks is 
highly unfavorable, and this reaction is 
occasioning a variety of difficulties. 
Gasoline stocks have been furtively 
hoarded by many—a black market has 
sprung up—and onerous prices are being 
exacted in the under-cover dealings. 
Today, it is said, the black-market gaso- 
line prices are already double the official 
level set by the distributing companies. 


France Builds Motorcars and 
Locomotives—for Whom? 


The French automobile factory Peu- 
geot has just undertaken a new, broad- 
scale production program, centered 
mainly upon the increased manufacture 
of new truck types. Truck models of 
1.4 and 2 tons are said to represent the 
most important part of the Peugeot fac- 
torys Output at present. News of the 
vigorous stimulus now being imparted to 
Peugeot’s production reaches Washing- 
ton via the Nazi press, which says that 
the new program “is based upon an 
agreement with the German automobile 
industry.” The ultimate destination of 
the Peugeot trucks is not explicitly 
stated. 
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“Authoritative circles,” said a recent 
broadcast by Radio Paris, state that 
the French locomotive industry is now 
actively engaged on an order for the 
construction of 400 locomotives. Part of 
the order is in hand, and further orders 
are expected. The source of these or- 
ders and the destination of the locomo- 
tives—immensely important for facili- 
tating military operations—are not made 
clear. But the program is obviously 
carefully planned and of long-range 
scope, because its execution is expected 
to take all the time intervening between 
now and 1947. 


Yes, Switzerland Has a Fleet! 


References to the “Swiss Navy” have 
long been a stock in trade of persons 
striving to create a sure-fire comic ef- 
fect, and it would probably be commonly 
assumed that a discussion of “Switzer- 
land’s oceanic merchant marine” should 
fall into the same category. Such an as- 
sumption, at the present moment, would 
be totally erroneous. The sound, pro- 
gressive, and universally admired Swiss 
nation has recently been proceeding— 
with typical farsightedness and consid- 
eration for its people’s interests—to pro- 
vide a Swiss mercantile marine operating 
on the world’s high seas. 

The measure providing for this fleet 
was approved April 8, 1941, by the Swiss 
Federal Government at Bern. Today 
there are seven Swiss-owned vessels, 
totaling 39,210 tons, which facilitate 
transportation of Swiss exports and im- 
ports. Three of the ships—the St. Gott- 
hard (8,340 tons), the Chasseral (4,200 
tons), and the Santis (6,690 tons)—are 
owned by the Swiss Government itself. 
The other four vessels—the Calanda (7,- 
470 tons) and Maloja (2,650 tons) be- 
longing to the Swiss Gas Works Associa- 
tion, the St. Cergue (7,600 tons) of the 
Suisse-Atlantique S. A., and the Generoso 
(2,260 tons) of Maritime Suisse A. G.— 
are chartered to the Sea Transport Sec- 
tion of the Federal War Transport Office. 

These Swiss ships operate services be- 
tween Genoa (Italy’s most convenient 
port for Swiss trade) and Lisbon, Por- 
tugal—and also between Lisbon and ports 
in the United States. 


Turkish Tobacco To Be 
Grown in Canada? 


Arousing keen interest today among 
tobacco growers in the Hamilton district 
of Canada’s Province of Ontario is an 
announcement by a Turkish-born Greek 
chemist. This researcher says that ex- 


periments covering a period of 4 years 
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lems, Oddities, Significant “Slants” 


have reached a successful climax in the 
development of a strain of Turkish to- 
bacco that can be grown in western On- 
tario. All previous attempts to achieve 
this objective had failed. 

The strain developed this year will re- 
portedly produce more than 1 ton of 
high-grade tobacco from less than 1 acre 
of ground. Significant is the fact that 
the priming and curing process differs 
from methods used in other strains. The 
leaves, primed according to color and size, 
are strung on heavy threads with 
needles—the strung leaves are first sub- 
jected to air curing, then are placed un- 
der glass where curing is completed by 
degrees. The finished product is said to 
compare favorably with Turkish-grown 
tobaccos. 

The producer of this strain reportedly 
has no intention at present of making 
the acclimatized seed available to the 
large tobacco companies. 


Panama, Too, Battles 
Trafhc Problems 


When “Mr. Businessman Comes to 
Washington,” with problems that were 
discussed in the FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY a number of weeks ago, one 
problem that engages his attention most 
unpleasantly is the congestion and 
tangled traffic in the National Capital’s 
streets. Currently causing much search- 
ing of minds and tearing of hair, it may 
impress the visitor as hardly equaled in 
the world’s capitals. But other Western 
Hemisphere capital cities are today 


struggling with baffling traffic difficulties 


of a strictly comparable character. 


One of those capitals is Panama. 
There the traffic situation is complicated 
by the narrow streets of the historic old 
city and by the recent tremendous rise 
in the number of automobiles “in circu- 
lation,” as the phrase goes. Intensive 
study has been given to the situation 
during recent months, and an executive 


eee ee 


decree has now been issued through the | 


Panamanian Ministry of Government 
and Justice. Among other provisions, 
this decree requires that all motor ve- 
hicles be equipped with mufflers—that 
carburetors be adjusted to limit speed to 
a maximum of 70 kilometers (about 
43145 miles) an hour—that such gover- 
nors must be inspected every 6 months— 
and that the use of horns or klaxons be 
absolutely prohibited in any city of the 
Republic. 

“Safety” is stated to be the main ob- 
jective of the regulations—coupled with 
the determination to achieve greater 
efficiency in the movement of vital trans- 
port within Panama’s boundaries. 
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Note—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ez- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


Air Traffic Increases During 1941.— 
Air traffic on Argentine air lines increased 
in all categories during the first 9 months 
of 1941, compared with the 1940 com- 
parable period. Passenger traffic was up 
36 percent from 29,642 passengers in 1940 
to 40,448 in 1941. Mail traffic was up 
42 percent from 54,827 to 178,093 kilo- 
grams. Express shipments were up 128 
percent from 41,303 to 94,336 kilograms. 
Flight hours increased from 4,733 hours 
to 6,641, the number of trips from 3,146 


to 3,825, and kilometers flown from 1,129,- 
714 to 1,509,310. 


Air-express traffic data comprise traffic 
sent under postal auspices. Air freight is 
another category, and data for 1940 are 
not available, but 74,157 kilograms were 
carried during the first 9 months of 
1941. 


The accompanying table gives the 
operations of air lines over Argentine ter- 
ritory (by lines) for the first 9 months 
of 1941, with a few exceptions. Opera- 
tions of certain lines were not included 
in the 1940 totals. L. A.S. O., the Army 
air line from Buenos Aires to Esquel, is 
one of these, and figures are for the first 
8 months only. The new service from 
Buenos Aires to Asuncion by the Corpora- 
cidn Sudamericana de Servicios Aereos, 
which started on March 26, and the Ital- 
ian airline L. A. T. I., which extended its 
weekly service from Rio de Janeiro to 
Buenos Aires during the latter part of 
July, are other services which are not 
for the full 9-month period: 


lir traffic in Argentina, 9 months, 1941 





Company Buenos Aires to 


Aeroposta | Tierra del Fuego. 
Panair- -- Asuncion 
Panagra Chile 
Panair Brazil 
Condor .do 

Do. Chile 
§.A.N.A Colonia 
L. A.8.0O Esquel 
Panagra Bolivia 
Corporacién Montevideo 
C.A.U.8.A do 

Do Colonia 
Corporacién _ Asuncion 

a. .. Europe 


Total 


| Passen- | 
gers 


2, 661 | 
827 | 


5,919 
2, 239 
1, 587 

796 
5, 863 

837 
1. 921 
5, 358 
6, 391 
5, 589 

460 


40, 448 





- - = Flight | ,,..... | Kilometers 
Mail Express | hours rrips flown 

| | i : Si aia at 
Kilograms | Kilograms | 

9, 720 | 8,450 | 1, 581 | 157 349, 550 

6, 549 3.905 | 272 77 43, 730 

10, 430 20, 600 1, 622 384 405, 345 

13, 508 8, 282 51 234 10, 715 

15, 474 28, O80 41 161 6, 440 

3, 521 5, 519 448 93 102, 812 

1, 259 144 S69 22, 175 

257 89 680 74 113, 248 

10, 838 16, 356 O4s 159 293, 880 

2, 103 458 236 482 45, 300 

451 1, 906 228 468 43, 320 

97 596 14, 800 

261 ll 284 51 57, 175 

3, 721 678 5 20 820 

78, 093 94, 336 6, 641 3, 825 1, 509, 310 





Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cultural and Economic Agreements 
with Paraguay, Signed on June 14, 1941, 
Now Effective —Exchange of ratifications 
by Brazil and Paraguay was made in 
Asuncion on August 2, 1941, of the 10 
conventions signed in Rio de Janeiro on 
June 14, 1941, between the two coun- 
tries—providing for cultural, economic, 
and commercial undertakings by each 
of the two Governments—according to 
the Diario Oficial of August 29, 1941, Rio 
de Janeiro. These conventions replace 
the previous similar conventions signed 
between the two countries on June 24, 
1939, and ratified May 31, 1941. 

The nature and scope of each of the ten 
conventions are: 


1. Construction and development of 
railroads. Under this convention the 
Concepcion-Horgueta Railroad Line in 
Paraguay will be extended to Pedro Juan 
Caballero on the border of Brazil, where 
it will join the spur of the Brazilian 
Noroeste Railroad now being built out of 
Campo Grande, Matto Grasso, to ter- 
minate at Santos. 

2. Establishment of a free port in San- 
tos, Brazil, for merchandise exported or 
imported by Paraguay. Under this con- 
vention the Government of Brazil obli- 
gates itself to establish a free-port ware- 
house in the port of Santos for receiving, 
storing, and distribution of Paraguayan 
merchandise for export, as well as re- 
ceiving and forwarding of merchan- 
dise for consumption in Paraguay. For 
customs purposes, merchandise arriving 
in this free-port warehouse destined for 


Paraguay will be considered duty-free 
in Brazil. 

3. Reciprocal credits designed to facili- 
tate commercial intercourse between the 
two countries. Under this convention 
the two countries obligate themselves to 
take measures necessary for establishing, 
through the intermediary of the Bank 
of Brazil and the Bank of Paraguay, re- 
ciprocal bank credits to be used in the 
purchase by each country of products of 
the other. 


4. An agreement providing for an ar- 
rangement to permit Paraguayan cattle 
raisers to purchase breeding stock in 
Brazil. 


5. Facilitation of frontier traffic. Un- 
der this convention both countries agree 
to exempt from the respective import 
duties goods brought across the border 
by the border population of each country 
for immediate consumption. Goods 
brought into either country under this 
arrangement may not be stored or ware- 
housed. 


6. Creation of a mixed commission 
charged with preparation of bases for a 
treaty of commerce and navigation be- 
tween the two countries. Under this 
convention the appointed commission 
will meet in Asuncién within 1 month of 
the ratification of the convention and 
within 3 months after that meeting will 
submit to the Governments concerned a 
summary of its work and a draft of a 
projected treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation. 

7. Creation of mixed commissions to 
be charged with studying the problems 
of navigation of the Paraguay River un- 
der jurisdiction of both countries and of 
the creation of a Brazil-Paraguayan 
merchant marine. Under this conven- 
tion two mixed commissions are cre- 
ated—one to study the problems of navi- 
gating the Paraguay River, the other to 
draw up a project within 3 months after 
the effective date of this convention, set- 
ting up a Brazil-Paraguayan merchant 
marine. 

8. An agreement providing for free ex- 
change of professors, scientists, artists, 
writers, etc. 

9. An agreement regarding  inter- 
change of technicians and experts. 

10. An agreement regarding exchange 
of books and other publications. 

With the exception of the conventions 
concerning frontier traffic, the granting 
of reciprocal credits to facilitate com- 
mercial intercourse between the two 
countries, and the study regarding a pro- 
jected treaty of commerce and naviga- 
tion, for which no effective date is speci- 
fied, these agreements have become 
effective 60 days after August 2, 1941, 
and will remain in force for 3 years. 
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Lard, Cottonseed Oil, Compound Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Fats: Exportation 
Prohibited.—Effective October 2, 1941, 
exportation from Brazil of lard, cotton- 
seed oil, and compound animal and vege- 
table fats has been prohibited by provi- 
sions of resolution No. 16, of September 
18, 1941, of the Brazilian Commission for 
the Defense of the National Economy. 

The purpose of the resolution is to as- 
sure a sufficient supply of these prod- 
ucts within the country for domestic 
consumption. 

Wines and Derivatives: Labeling Re- 
quirements Established.—Effective No- 
vember 1, 1941, domestic and foreign 
wines and derivatives may be sold in 
Brazil only when labeled in accordance 
with regulations prescribed in presiden- 
tial decree law No. 3582, of September 3, 
published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 8, 1941. 

Under the decree, when these are bot- 
tled in Brazil, foreign wines, vinegars, 
brandies, cognacs and rums, as well as 
fruit brandies, must be labeled to show 
the trade-mark, the type and class of 
the product insofar as the raw material 
used in making it is concerned, the place 
of origin, and the locality where bottled, 
including the name of the bottler and 
the number of the registration at the 
Laboratory of the Ministry of Agriculture 
(Laboratorio Central de Enologia do 
Centro Nacional de Ensino e Pesquisas 
Agronomicas). Foreign wines, fruit 
juices, compound wines, vinegars, cog- 
nacs, brandies, and sparkling wines in 
general when imported already bottled 
must also show on the label the name 
and registration of the importer or 
distributor. 

Oranges: Exports From State of Rio 
de Janeiro and Federal District to be 
Permitted Only Under Quota.—Exporta- 
tion of oranges from the State of Rio de 
Janeiro and the Federal District will be 
permitted only under quotas to be estab- 
lished for each country of destination, 
according to a resolution of the Commis- 
sion for the Defense of the National 
Economy, effective upon publication in 
the Diario Oficial of September 19, 1941. 
The purpose of the decree is to maintain 
fairly stable prices for oranges exported 
to Argentina, the only market for Bra- 
zil’s oranges at this time. These quotas 
will be apportioned among registered 
orange exporters, and exportation, except 
by licensed exporters, will not be per- 
mitted.* 

{Under a decree of September 18, 1941 (No. 
3635), regulating the industry, the President 
established a “Regulating Board for the 
Orange Trade” in the Commission for the 
Defense of the National Economy, for the 


purpose of supervising the entire citrus-fruit 
industry. |] 


Transport and Communication 


Commission Outlines Dangerous Sea 
Routes.—The Merchant Marine Commis- 
sion of Brazil recently published a reso- 
lution naming routes considered as great 
risks and zones forbidden to national 
vessels, as follows: 
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1. Routes subject to great risk: 

(a) Brazil—Portugal (Lisbon-—Le:xoes) on 
the part to the north of the equator; 

(bo) Brazil-South Africa (Cape Town, Dur- 
ban, Lourenco Marques) on the western part 
of the meridian of Tristao da Cunha Islands. 

2. Zones, which by reason of the war, should 
not be traveled by national ships: 

(a) Waters and coasts of Europe, with the 
exception of those belonging to Portugal and 
those west of Spain, from Vigo to the Portu- 
guese frontier; 

(b) Waters and coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean; 

(c) West coast of Africa, to the north of 
the port of Loanda (Angola). 

(d) East coast of Africa, to'the north of 
Lourenco Marques; 

(e) Waters of the Indian Ocean to the 
east of the 34th Meridian; 

(f) Coast of South America, to the south 
of Bahia Blanca (Argentine Republic) ; 

(g) Waters and coast of the Pacific Ocean. 


Burma 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License Control Extended to 
Additional Products.—Import licenses 
are required for importation into Burma 
of the following additional groups of arti- 
cles, by an order of September 18, pub- 
lished in the Burma Gazette of Septem- 
ber 20, 1941: All kinds of hand tools 
made of steel or iron; all kinds of copper 
wires and cables, insulated or not; and all 
kinds of screws for metal and wood. 

{For previous announcement concerning 
preducts subject to import license, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 9, 1941.] 

Rice and Cotton: Government Monop- 
oly of Exports Announced.—The Govern- 
ment of Burma has announced that it 
will regulate the export of the next rice 
and cotton crops and become the sole 
exporter of these commodities.* 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


GENERAL PRICE CEILING ESTABLISHED— 
CosT-oF-LIVING WaGE PLAN MADE 
COMPULSORY 


Announcement was made by the 
Prime Minister on October 18 of the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to apply a general 
price ceiling to all commodities, rents, 
and charges for a wide range of services, 
effective November 17. The ceiling (for 
commodities and services) will be the 
maximum price of the month ended 
October 15. It will not apply to exports. 
Imports, however, will be included, but 
no details of particular application to 
imports have yet been announced. The 
price control will be administered by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, which 
has heretofore exercised selective con- 
trols over some commodities, as well as 
rents, so as to prevent unnecessary in- 
creases in the cost of living. 

The Prime Minister also announced 
that after November 15 the Govern- 
ment’s cost-of-living wage plan would 
become compulsory for all industries, ex- 
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cepting only the smaller plants (yet to 
be defined—but probably those with less 
than 50 employees). The plan, already 
in effect in the war and some other ip. 
dustries, including the railways, calls for 
stabilization of basic wages at the highest 
level paid by the employer during 1926. 
29, or higher level established prior to 
December 16, 1940. In addition to this 
basic wage, workers are to receive gq 
bonus consisting of $0.25 per week for 
each 1 percent advance in the cost-of- 
living index since August 1939. To 
September 1 the index had risen nearly 
14 percent above the August 1939 level, 
and it would therefore call for a total 
bonus payment of approximately $3.50 
per week. However, details of payment 
of the bonus are to be announced, and 
they will be reported as soon as available. 


Exchange and Finance 


Restriction of Installment Sales.—De- 
tails have been received of the restric- 
tion applied to installment sales on Octe- 
ber 14 by the Canadian Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. 

In the sale of passenger automobiles 
the down payment must be 50 percent of 
the cash price, and the maximum term 
of installments is 12 months after deliy- 
ery in the case of cars valued at less than 
$500 and 18 months in the case of ve- 
hicles of greater value. The down pay- 
ment may include the value of any 
trade-in. 

On a long list of household and per- 
sonal articles, including automobile ac- 
cessories, household appliances including 
electric, gas and Oil stoves and air-con- 
ditioning units, furniture and furnish- 
ings, clothing, furs, jewelry, radios and 
phonographs, sporting goods, boats ex- 
cept for commercial use, and a great va- 
riety of other goods, a down payment of 
331 percent of the purchase price is re- 
quired and the maximum term of in- 


stallments is limited to 12 months. The | 


down payment must not be less than $10 
and the average monthly installment not 
less than $5. Restrictions apply to 
charge accounts. 

Loans of $1,000 or less which are re- 
payable by installments must be closed 
out within 12 months unless the loan is 
made for business or agricultural pur- 
poses, or is secured by real property, or 





is supported by a statement from the | 


borrower to the effect that the proceeds 


will not be used to purchase an article 


for which consumer credit is restricted 
by the Board’s order. In installment 
loans of $1,000 or less the lending institu- 
tions are prohibited from making ad- 
vances on the security of a listed article 
which has been purchased by the bor- 
rower within 45 days of the date of the 
loan. Reciprocally, sellers of listed ar- 
ticles are prohibited from accepting 4s 
down payment any sum which the seller 
knows or has reason to believe has been 
borrowed from a lending institution. 
The order restricts the business of dis- 
counting or buying installment contracts 
from a dealer. The purchaser of install- 
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ment paper is prohibited from crediting 
the seller with any amount exceeding the 
cash price of the article sold, less the 
down payment. 

Provision is made for refinancing in- 
stallment purchases or personal loans in 
cases where unexpected hardship occurs. 
Installment or loan contracts which were 
outstanding on October 14 may be re- 
financed without restriction other than 
that the replacement contracts must con- 
form to the new regulations. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Additional Products Subject to Exrport- 
Permit Requirements; Regulations 
Amended and Lists Consolidated.—Many 
additional commodities have been in- 
cluded in the list of goods for which 
export permits are required when shipped 
from Canada to any destination, includ- 
ing some products not heretofore subject 
to the requirement when exported to the 
British Empire and the United States; 
and certain articles may be exported 
without a special export permit when 
destined to the British Empire and the 
United States, under a Canadian order 
in council of October 4, 1941, effective 
October 15, and published in the Canada 
Gazette of October 18, Ottawa. 

The additions to the list of goods sub- 
ject to the export permit regulations as 
of October 15 include various drugs, 
herbs, roots and other vegetable prod- 
ucts, glucose, horsehair, mutton grease, 
tertile fibers, Diesel and semi-Diesel en- 
gines, electrical machinery and appara- 
tus, trucks and busses, zirconium, bis- 
muth, fabricated copper (including brass 
and bronze), several petroleum products 
such as lubricating oils and kerosene, 
chemicals, navigation instruments, tach- 
ometers, parachutes, and schneiderite. 

While many of these products are not 
of great importance, their addition to the 
export permit list is in keeping with the 
policy of cooperation between Canada 
and the United States with regard to 
control of exports by guarding against 
the reexportation of U. S. goods from 
Canada to undesirable destinations. 

[Copies of the amended regulations and 
revised lists are available in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 


ton, and information as to the inclusion of 
a particular product in any specified group 


will be supplied upon application to the 
Bureau. | 
Passenger Automobiles and Motor 


Trucks: Import Quotas Established for 
Additional 3-Month Period—Import 
quotas have been established for a fur- 
ther 3-month period, from October 1 to 
December 31, 1941, inclusive, for pas- 
senger automobiles at 20 percent of the 
average fourth-quarter imports during 
1938, 1939, and 1940, and jfor motor 
trucks, for use only in essential services, 
at 25 percent of the value of motor 
trucks imported during the 6-month pe- 
riod, July 1 to December 31, 1940, from 
nonsterling areas, according to letters 
from the Canadian Department of Na- 


tional Revenue dated October 9, 1941, 
Ottawa. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


While the importation into Canada of 
passenger automobiles from nonsterling 
countries, including the United States, is 
prohibited under part 1 of schedule 1 of 
the War Exchange Conservation Act of 
1940, and imports of motor trucks are 
also restricted under this act, such im- 
ports may be permitted, at the discretion 
of the Minister of National Revenue. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 


ruary 22, March 22, and August 9, 1941, for 
previous announcements. } 


Scrap Iron and Scrap Steel Trade 
Placed Under Government Control.—In 
view of the need for conserving scrap 
iron and scrap steel for war purposes, all 
dealers in such scrap are required from 
September 30, 1941, to obtain a license 
from the Canadian Steel Controller to 
sell any scrap iron or scrap steel to any 
consumer, or to receive orders for such 
scrap from a consumer, according to an 
order of the Steel Controller dated Sep- 
tember 23, Ottawa. 

The Steel Controller may, at his dis- 
cretion, permit an unlicensed person to 
make an individual sale of scrap to a 
consumer, if he believes the circum- 
stances warrant such sale. Licensees 
must comply with the maximum prices 
for scrap established by the Steel Con- 
troller. They must also keep records 
of all purchases and sales, submit 
monthly reports to the Controller show- 
ing the amount of scrap of each classi- 
fication sold during the preceding month, 
the price at which it was sold, the names 
of the purchasers, the amount of scrap 
of each class on hand or on order at the 
close of the preceding month, and 
whether the stocks are ready for imme- 
diate shipment or require further prepa- 
ration or treatment. 

Duty-Free Entry of Steel Plate, Hot 
Rolled, for Manufacture of Disk Wheels 
or Disks, for Army-Type Motor Ve- 
hicles—Duty-free entry into Canada 
from all sources is provided under new 
tariff item No. 386c for steel plate, hot 
rolled, when imported by manufacturers 
of disk wheels, or disks therefor, for 
army-type motor vehicles, for use exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of such wheels 
or disks, in their own factories, according 
to an order in council of October 8, 1941 
(effective until further ordered), pub- 
lished in the Canada Gazette of October 
18, Ottawa. 


[The rate of $8 a ton has previously ap- 
plied to steel plates imported from the United 
States or any other country not entitled to 
British preferential tariff treatment. While 
item 438b of the Canadian tariff provides 
for the duty-free entry of steel disks im- 
ported by manufacturers for army-type mo- 
tor vehicles, it will not be possible to obtain 
steel disks from the United States after De- 
cember 31, 1941, and Canadian firms must 
therefore import steel plates, as such plates 
obtainable in Canada are urgently required 
for other war purposes. | 


Articles Imported for Temporary Use 
During War Period: Proposed Refund of 
Import Duties and Taxes.—The Cana- 
dian Treasury Board has requested that 
authority be granted, under the War 
Measures Act, for the refund or remission 
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of import duties and taxes paid or ordi- 
narily payable on articles brought into 
Canada for temporary use during the war 
period, according to the minutes of a 
meeting of the Board approved by the 
Governor in Council and published in 
the Canada Gazette of October 11, 1941, 
Ottawa. 

Full duties and taxes would be paid 
upon importation, subject to refund upon 
exportation of the articles, less a deduc- 
tion equal to the duty and taxes on 
1/120th of the value, for each month or 
portion thereof during which they re- 
mained in Canada, but not less than $25 
in any event. 

Lemon Juice: Six-Ounce Container 
Standardized.—_The Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has ruled that a 6- 
ounce container may be considered as 
standard for lemon juice only, according 
to a notice issued to Canadian importers 
and wholesalers by the Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch (Canning) of the above 
Department, under date of October 7, 
1941, Ottawa. 


Previously the smallest container per- 
mitted was the 10-ounce size. The 6- 
ounce size will be added to the Schedule 
for Standard Containers when the Meat 
and Canned Foods Act is amended to- 
ward the end of the year. In the mean- 
time, however, the 6-ounce size is con- 
sidered standard from October 7, and is 
described as follows: “Canada Size 6 fluid 
ounces. 202 x 308.” This represents a 
container having outside dimensions of 
2%6 inches in diameter by 3%. inches in 
height. It is understood that this size is 
extensively used in the United States. 

[Lemon juice was prohibited from impor- 
tation into Canada under the War Exchange 
Conservation Act of December 1940—but, 
effective April 21, 1941, lemon juice and also 


orange juice were exempted from the import 
prohibition. ] 


Transport and Communication 


Board Establishes Maximum Time- 
Charter Rates.—The Canadian Shipping 
Board established on August 30, 1941, 
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maximum rates to be applicable to time- 
charter contracts for Canadian or for- 
eign-registry vessels exceeding 500 gross 
tons. 

The circular letter of the Board stated 
that the action was taken in conformity 
with the Government’s policy of restrict- 
ing wartime increases in the cost of goods 
and services and in accordance with reg- 
ulations invoked by the United States 
Maritime Commission and the British 
Ministry of War Transport. 

The schedule of rates per dead-weight 
ton per month on summer freeboard for 
vessels having a speed up to 12 knots (10 
knots in the case of tankers) is as 
follows: 





| 
Dead-weight tons | Conetien | U. 8. dol- 








dollars | lars 
eee $5.00 | $4. 50 
PS 6 ib acckicxcecminine 5. 10 4. 60 
8,000 to 8,999 __ 5. 20 | 4.70 
7,000 to 7,999_. 5.35 | 4. 80 
6,000 to 6,999 _- 5. 50 4.95 
5,000 to 5,999 5. 65 5.10 
4,500 to 4,999 5.85 | 5. 25 
4,000 to 4,499 6.05 5.45 
3,500 to 3,999. __ 6. 25 5. 65 
3,000 to 3,499____- 6. 50 5. 85 
PS civchnccncerenene 6. 70 6.05 





Lump-Sum Clause: No vessel is to receive 
more total hire per month than a vessel of 
the lowest tonnage in the next higher class 
can earn at the rate shown for the higher 

‘class. (To give effect to this provision, hire 
should be calculated on a lump-sum basis: 
that is, the highest lump sum payable to a 
vessel in the 9,000-ton class would be $50,000 
in Canadian or $45,000 in U. S. currency per 
month.) 

Speed Bonus: Vessels, other than tankers, 
having a speed exceeding 12 knots, to receive 
$0.11 Canadian or $0.10 U. S. currency per 
dead-weight ton per month for each 14 knot 
in excess of 12 knots. In the case of tankers, 
bonus to apply for each 4 knot in excess of 
10 knots. 

Motor-Vessel Bonus: Motor vessels to re- 
ceive $0.60 Canadian or $0.55 U. S. currency 
per dead-weight ton per month additional. 

Insurance: 

(a) Marine and protection and indemnity 
insurance for vessel and crew to be for ac- 
count of owner; 

(b) War-risk insurance to be for account 
of charterer, but, unless otherwise approved 
by the Canadian Shipping Board, the basis 
of war-risk valuation shall not exceed $111 
Canadian or $100 U. S. currency per dead- 
weight ton. 

Crew Bonus: Contingent upon voyage ports 
of call, to be for account of charterer. 

Vessels of Special Type: Rates and condi- 
tions for passenger vessels, refrigerated ves- 
sels, or vessels under 2,500 dead-weight tons, 
will be considered on the individual merits of 
each case. 

Lump-Sum Charters, Voyage Charters, and 
Other Freighting Arrangements: The Board 
will consider these on their individual merits 
but requests that they be so arranged that 
the yield to owners or operators concerned 
will not exceed the equivalent of the above 
time-charter rates for the type of vessel nor- 
mally employed in the particular trade, plus 
a reasonable amount to cover management 
overhead and similar expense factors. 


Net Revenue Up 80 Percent for Two 
Chief Rail Lines—Net revenues of the 
two transcontinental rail lines, the Ca- 
nadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railway, in the first 6 months of 1941 
amounted to $52,000,000, a record figure 
and a gain of 80 percent over the pre- 
ceding year. It is generally believed that 
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the Government-owned Canadian Na- 
tional system will pay its interest on 
publicly held debt without recourse to an 
appropriation from Parliament. 

Civil Air Traffic Mounts, First 6 Months 
1941.—For the first 6 months, the num- 
ber of revenue air pasSengers rose from 
60,454 in 1940 to 78,193 in 1941, or by 29 
percent, and revenue passenger-miles 
jumped 53 percent—the average flight in- 
creasing from 256 miles in 1940 to 304 in 
1941. Revenue freight carried increased 
from 5,168,744 pounds to .7,391,896, as 
revenue-ton miles mounted from 504,629 
to 603,230. Mail carried registered a 
gain from 1,271,893 to 1,594,012 pounds, 
or by 25 percent, while mail ton-miles 
increased by 47 percent in consequence of 
longer average flights. 


China 


Economic Conditions 
SHANGHAI SEPTEMBER TRADE 


Recorded merchandise imports into 
Shanghai for September totaled 22,400,- 
000 gold units, a decrease of 6 percent 
from August, but recorded exports totaled 
219,900,000 yuan, an increase of 4 percent 
over the preceding month. 


NON-YEN-BLOC TRADE DECLINES 


Recorded imports into Shanghai from 
non-yen-bloc countries, after adjustment 
of customs value into U.S. currency, show 
imports for September of more than $13,- 
000,000, of which the British Empire sup- 
plied $4,271,000 (a decrease of 13 percent 
from August), the United States and the 
Philippines $3,669,000 (a decrease of 7 
percent), the Netherlands Indies $2,175,- 
000, Thailand $984,000, French Indochina 
$775,000, Brazil $740,000, Germany $427,- 
000, and Switzerland $122,000. 

Recorded exports from Shanghai to 
non-yen-block countries, similarly ad- 
justed, reveal exports of more than $10,- 
000,000, a decrease of 7 percent from the 
preceding month—of which the British 
Empire took $4,231,000, the United States 
and the Philippines $2,880,000, a decrease 
of 15 percent from August, the Nether- 
lands Indies $1,553,000, French Indochina 
$786,000, and Thailand $428,000. 


CURRENT UPWARD TREND OF PRICES AT 
SHANGHAI 


The index of wholesale prices at Shang- 
hai has risen steadily throughout 1941. 
This index on the 15th of each month 
during the current year, compared with 
1936 as 100, was as follows: January 600, 
February 630, March 697, April 778, May 
820, June 820, July 867, August 967, and 
September 950. Major factors influenc- 
ing this rise have been the political and 
military situation in the Far East, export 
controls of the United States and the 
British Empire, and the Japanese con- 
trol of trade between Shanghai and the 
hinterland. In August the sharp rise 


was influenced by the United States and 
British freezing orders, while the contro] 
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measures announced by the Stabilization 
Board were apparently a major influence 
in maintaining this high level in Sep. 
tember and in its acceleration from Sep. 
tember 15 to date. 

One might expect that since September 
15 the greatest price increases would haye 
occurred On items for which no Official ex. 
change allotments have been granted, as 
replacement costs on these items via the 
unofficial exchange markets have ob. 
viously risen most sharply. However, an 
examination of open-marxet retail prices 
quoted on August 15, September 15, ang 
October 13 indicates that confidence jp 
the adequacy of monthly official exchange 
allotments or their continuation has not 
been sufficient to prevent even sharper 
rises than the average in the prices of 
many items for which exchange has been 
allotted—such as in the case of rice, flour, 
cigarettes, coal, cotton yarn, milk, sugar, 
matches, soap, and kerosene. Roughly, 
the average price increase occurring in 
these products between August 15 and 
September 15 amounted to 13 percent, 
compared with 8.6 percent for all com- 
modities, and between September 15 ang 
October 13 a further increase of 18 per- 
cent occurred. 

Another factor which until recently has 
contributed to the rise in Shanghai prices 
has been the tremendous expansion of 
standard dollar notes in the Shanghai 
area. These have increased from a 1935 
average of 500,000,000 to an estimated 
2,000,000,000 in circulation in Shanghai 
alone, plus an estimated 1,300,000,000 in 
Shanghai bank vaults and_ possibly 
700,000,000 in the Shanghai hinterland— 
or a total of roughly 4,000,000,000. This 
large note issue in the Shanghai area 
has also been accompanied by an in- 
crease in the velocity of circulation, due 
particularly to speculative activity. A 
further factor contributing to the rise in 
Shanghai prices has been the currency 
and price inflation in “Free” China, 
Temporarily, however, these factors have 
become less important in consequence of 
the Japanese ban on further note im- 
portations and the increased attention to 


prevention of smuggling of goods to and | 


notes from “Free” China. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Official 
denial by Chungking on October 20 of 
press reports that exchange allotments to 
Shanghai would be abandoned was ad- 
versely received by Shanghai merchants 
and speculators, who interpreted the 
statement to include an intention to in- 
troduce more stringent control measures. 
Commodity and exchange prices soared 
as a result, and new record highs 
were established on October 22. Fapi 
was quoted on the black market at 
US$0.03!;,,; Bank of Japan yen exchanged 
for national currency at the rate of 1 
for 3.15, a record high, and military scrip 
27 for 100 yuan. Merchants ignored the 
statement by the Shanghai Municipal 
Council regarding imminent price control 
over staple commodities. It was pointed 
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out that if official prices were low, pri- 
yately owned goods would be withheld 
from sale or black markets would develop, 
as has occurred in North China under 
Japanese Official commodity-price con- 
trol measures. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—At Tient- 
sin, fapi was quoted on October 17 at 
Us$0.434, and exchanged for Federal 
Reserve Bank yuan at the rate of 100 for 
43.50. 

Nanking.—Increase in circulation of 
the Central Reserve Bank yuan is evi- 
denced by the rise in its note issue from 
106,930,000 yuan on October 11 to 111,- 
700,000 yuan on October 18—a gain of al- 
most 5,000,000 yuan in 1 week. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Leaf Tobacco: Import Duties Increased 
in Manchuria.—Import duties on certain 
grades of leaf tobacco were increased in 
Manchuria, effective September 23, 1941, 
according to a report of October 15. 

The new import duties are as follows, 
in yen per 100 kilograms (former rates 
in parentheses) : 

Leaf tobacco valued at not over 115 yen 
per 100 kilograms, 30.50 (25.45) ; leaf to- 
bacco valued at over 115 yen but not over 
200 yen for 100 kilograms, 82.15 (un- 
changed) ; and other leaf tobacco, 142.70 
(129.70). 


The tax applying to domestically grown 


leaf tobacco was increased September 
1, 1941. 

Additional Import-Trade Monopolies 
Established in Manchuria.—Importation 
into Manchuria of additional classes of 
goods has been made subject to monop- 
oly control through designated organiza- 
tions, according to notifications published 
in the “Manchukuo” Gazette. 

Import monopolies were established, 
effective May 25, 1941, for these classes 
of goods: furniture, stationeries, food- 
stuffs. 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


Generally prosperous conditions pre- 
vailed throughout Colombia during Sep- 
tember, with seasonal recessions and diffi- 
culties in obtaining deliveries from the 
United States apparent in certain lines. 

Demand for consumers’ goods, in which 
U.S. canned foods, drugs, and cosmetics 
hold a leading place, continued fairly ac- 
tive, and prospects are favorable for a 
brisk year-end season. Noteworthy was 
a tendency toward “thrift” purchases 
and toward the holding of “special” sales 
to expedite stock replacements. 

Department stores report a normally 
slack season, but with sales above those 
for the same period last year. Heavy 
inventories now on hand are expected to 
move during the approaching coffee sea- 
Son. Five-and-ten-cent stores continue 
to enjoy a boom period. 

Demand for builders hardware contin- 
ues at a high level, bringing to light 
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some stocks that were held in reserve for 
speculative prices. While inventories of 
light hardware appear to be large, stocks 
are incomplete in certain articles, deliv- 
ery of which is retarded by restrictions in 
the United States. 


AGRICULTURE 


Recent rains have improved prospects 
for a good cotton crop, but the yield is 
expected to be lower than last year. 
Harvesting will start in November- 
December. 


The banana crop in the Santa Marta 
or Magdalena area leaves much to be 
desired, inasmuch as the plan to combat 
the sigatoka disease did not materialize 
and this is expected to have a serious 
effect on the industry. 


The outward movement of coffee has 
begun, and the favorable effect will soon 
be felt in most sections of the country. 
The crop is normal, the quality high, and 
with stable prices a note of confidence 
is apparent. 

INDUSTRY 


The tanning industry has been ex- 
tremely active, but it is reported facing 
a shut-down if formaldehyde and chrome 
pigments (affected by U. S. priorities) 
are not received shortly. 

The cement industry continues active, 
and statistics just released indicate that 
in the first half of 1941 it experienced its 
best 6 months to date, with a record year 
in prospect. 

Textile mills enjoyed an extremely 
busy month. Production is up 15 per- 
cent over the first 9 months of 1940, and 
a monthly production of more than 
7,000,000 meters of cloth has been re- 
corded so far during 1941. Many mills 
are, however, feeling the effects of a 
shortage of dyes, chemicals, and replace- 
ment parts. 

Construction of both dwellings and 
office buildings continues active in some 
sections, particularly in Bogota, where 
seasonal influences are less noticeable. 
Exorbitant prices, however, are being 
paid for all types of metal products; in- 
sulated copper wire is almost unobtain- 
able; conduit, switchboard panels, and 
related articles have almost doubled in 
price, while reinforcing bars are selling 
at whatever price the purchaser will pay. 

In the revival of the plan for construc- 
tion of a steel mill at Medellin—for which 
400,000 pesos’ worth of machinery is re- 
ported to have been purchased in the 
United States—is seen another step in 
the endeavor to attain self-sufficiency in 
Colombia. 

Several proposals to construct nation- 
ally and departmentally owned hydro- 
electric plants in many sections of the 
country also have been introduced in 
Congress; several municipalities are mov- 
ing in the same direction. Some of the 
projects have been enacted into law and 
are now pending complete surveys and 
financing. A small but important net- 
work of Government-owned telegraph 
lines is being constructed north of Bo- 
gota, and several] other such projects are 
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under consideration. The Government 
is also interested in breweries, tannin 
plants, salt derivatives, sulphuric-acid 
plants, milk pasteurization, and many 
other fields of industry, through the In- 
dustrial Development Institute. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


Credit for imports was easy, and, with 
the marketing of coffee under way, this 
condition should continue. Internal and 
retail credits were easy to conservative. 
Collections were good in most sections, 
with slowness evident in the interior. No 
change was expected during the next 30 
days. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Collections, First 8 Months 
1941.—Customs collections during the 
first 8 months of 1941 totaled 17,364,000 
colones, compared with 15,855,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1940. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Budgetary rev- 
enues in the period from January 1 to 
October 11, 1941, were 58,148,000 pesos, 
according to preliminary figures released 
by the Ministry of Finance. In the cor- 
responding period of 1940 the figure was 
58,243,000 pesos. Despite the small de- 
cline in budgetary revenues, collections 
during the 1941 period were substantially 
in excess of those for the corresponding 
interval in 1940. This is due to the fact 
that the current-year total does not in- 
clude 2,000,000 pesos which were applied 
to the repayment of an advance to the 
Government in 1940 by the Cuban affil- 
iate of an American oil company. Fur- 
ther, the proceeds from the blanket tax 
surcharges of up to 20 percent established 





Export Statistics...... 


are AVAILABLE EACH MONTH, about six 
weeks after the close of the month 
covered, in the 


MONTHLY SUMMARY 
OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


eA sample copy will be sent you if you address 
a request to the Division of Commercial and 
Economic Information, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or better 
still, why not send $1.25 to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and have your 
subscription entered for one year. 
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by the so-called Emergency Tax Law of 
September 8, 1941—which, up to Octcber 
11, totaled 196,000 pesos—were 1 kewise 
not credited to regular budgetary receipts 
but were set aside in a special fund to 
be used for the service of the short-term 
Treasury notes which the Government 
proposes to issue. 

As a result of the improvement in rev- 
enue collections, it is now estimated that 
the budget deficit for 1941 may not ex- 
ceed 4000,000 pesos, compared with a 
previous estimate of 6.000,000 pesos, based 
on budgetary receipts during the first 7 
months of 1941—and it might be substan- 
tially below that amcunt shculd the pres- 
ent favorable trend in revenue collecticns 
continue during the rest of the year. 

Regular budgetary expenditures in the 
1941 pericd were 60,531,000 p:sos, com- 
pared with 61,960,000 pesos in the 1940 
period. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations for Collection of Tax on 
Hulled Coffee Issued.—Collection of the 
tax on hulled coffee, established by law 
No. 503 of July 23, 1941, is governed by 
executive regulation No. 1200 of Septem- 
ber 8, published in the Dominican 
Gaceta Oficial, September 10, 1941. This 
regulation requires all exporters of hulled 
coffee to file a statement on Form No. 
E-13 with the appropriate collector of 
internal revenue, at least 48 hours before 
the date of sh‘pment, covering the grade 
and quantity of coffee to be shipped, its 
origin, the numbers and dates of the 
official invoices of purchase, the addresses 
of the persons to whom it is cons‘gned, 
the name of the ship and of the ship’s 
captain, the number and date of the 
cfficial invoice covering the sale to the 
foreign buyer, and any other information 
that might be required on this form. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
4, 1941, for previous announcement of law 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Importation of Egyptian Paper Money 
Made Subject to License—Importation 
into Egypt of Egyptian paper money 
without previous authorization from the 
Ministry cf Finance is forbidden, accord- 
ing to a proclamation published in the 
Journal Officiel of October 14, 1941. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specific Import Duties Increased by 
One-Half.—All Egyptian specific import 
duties except those on tea, tobacco and 
tobacco products, and gasoline have been 
increased 50 percent, effective October 
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15, 1941, according to a decree published 
in the Journal Officiel of that date. Ad 
valorem duties were not changed by the 
decree. 


Importation of Wide Range of Products 
Made Subject to License; Importation of 
Specified Producis Prohibited—An im- 
port-license system has b2en established 
in Egypt, effective November 1, 1941, ac- 
cording to a proclamation issued S:ptem- 
ber 24, 1941, and published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of that date. The new regu- 
lations forbid the importation of speci- 
fied commodities into Ezypt by sea and 
make the importation of many others 
subject to liccnse. 

The folowing articles are forbidden im- 
portation into Egypt by sea: Dressed 
poultry and game; cooked meats; citrus 
and other fruits, fresh or preserved with 
sirups or sugar or by any other means; 
unshelled cocoanuts; pure ethyl or de- 
natured a’cchol; cider and sweet or un- 
sweetened fruit juices; jams and murma- 
lades; mineral and soda waters; wines 
and liqueurs; b scuits, sweetened or un- 
Sweetened; confectionery; presevved 
honcy; ol:v2s; canned or dricd vegetib‘es; 
tomato juice; ordinary salt; plaste:; ce- 
ment; limestone; maibe; pipes of stone 
or cement stone; tiles of all sorts; metal- 
lic or wooden b-ds; mattresses; enameled 
manujfaciures or manufactures of sheet; 
iron billets; safes; and ordinary soap. 


The following articles (List I) may not 
be imported into Egypt by sea except 
under permit from the Ministry of 
Finance, and within quotas authorized 
for the period from November 1, 1941, to 
the end of April, 1942: Preserved milk; 
medicinal and pharmaceutical articles, 
not including toilet articles; alum; bags 
and jute cloth; chemical eradicators or 
fumigators; tin plate; fats and grease; 
lubricating mineral oils; sulfuric acid 
and pgyrites; caustic soda; synthetic 
aniline ; dyes derived from coal tar; prod- 
ucts for tanning; tin; copper or steel 
cordage, not insulated; transmission 
belts for machinery; paper; rubber and 
rubber products; passenger automobiles, 
tractors, trucks and autobusses; com- 
mon metals, including copper; manufac- 
tures of copper, iron, steel and other 
common metals, including pipes, boilers, 
stationary engines, electric generators, 
and pumps; raw wool and woolen cloth 
and yarn; wood; thread and yarn of 
cotton, natural silk or rayon; tobacco; 
coffee; tea; cotton cloth; films, plates 
and paper for photography and moving 
pictures, developed or undeveloped; glu- 
cose; raw sugar for refining; mechanical 
or hand tools; raw sulfur. 


The following articles (List II) may 
not be imported into Egypt by sea except 
under authorization from the Ministry 
of Finance: Fresh meat; fresh butter; 
potatoes; copra; glue; starch; skins, dyed 
or in morocco; cardboard bores; print- 
ing and other paper; cordage; bricks; 
pane glass; cast iron; batteries and elec- 
tric accumulators; insulated cables, 
neither submarine nor underground; 
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canned foodstuffs, fish, and preserves; 
and alcoholic beverages. 

Those articles contained in List I and 
granted authorization for importation 
will enjoy priority of sea transport over 
those contained in List II. 

The provisions of the proclamation are 
not applicable to the fcl.owing: Products 
imported by special order of the Govern. 
ment for the exceptional needs of the 
countiy, especially cereals, fertilizer, anq 
fuels; various kinds of liquid fuel; parce} 
post; effects and baggage of travelers; 
commercial samples; and merchandise 
and products imported from countries 
designated by order of the Ministry of 
Finance. 


Finland 


Economic Conditions 

Cost or LIvING CONTINUES TO RISE 

The Finnish cost-of-living index for 
July 1941 reached 142, as comparcd with 
139 in the preceding month (1935=100), 
according to Nachrichten fiir Aussen- 
handel, Berlin, September 12, 194}, 
Diiry products, flour, and bread (for 
which strict price-control measures are 
in effect) showed no increase for the 
month, while fish rose 4 points and pota- 
toes 2 points. The recent increase of im- 
port duties (by 50 percent) caused a rise 
for various necessities—notab'y an in- 
crease, for the month, of 40 points for 
coffee and sugar. 

The tendency toward increased prices 
was reflected in the turn-over of Finnish 
cooperatives, which increased from 416,- 
000 000 Finnish marks in June 1941 to 
464,200,000 in July of this year. 


Exchange and Finance 


Payment for Imports from Belgium 
and the Netherlands.—Finnish payments 
for goods originating in Belgium or the 
Netherlands, or purchased from those 
countries, are to be made in whatever 
currency the Finnish Government des- 
ignates, irrespective of the currency in 
which purchase was made. The above 
measures were decreed in ordinances of 
June 6, 1941, published as Nos. 413 and 
414 of Finlands Forfattningssamling on 
June 9, effective at once. 

Two-Billion Mark Loan Issued.—The 
Finnish Government on September 15, 
1941, offered for public subscription a 
new 2,000,000,000 Finnish-mark loan— 
proceeds to be used for current war ex- 
penditures, reconstruction, and remedy 
of the food situation—says the Finnish 
press. 

It comprises two series of bonds, both 
issued at 97, to be redeemed after 7 years. 
The first series, in 10,000 and 100,000 
Finnish-mark units only, bears interest 
beginning at 4 percent, but later increas- 
ing to 5 percent. The second series in- 
cludes also 200 and 1,000 F:nnish-mark 
units and bears interest at 5 percent. 
For the 200-mark bonds this interest is 
payable only on maturity. On the other 
units interest is payable annually. 
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France 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Export Licenses Required for Addi- 
tional Products in France and Algeria.— 
Exportation of an additional list of prod- 
ucts from France and Algeria has been 
made subject to license, by an order of 
August 22, 1941, published in the French 
Journal Officiel of August 31. 

Commodities affected include certain 
raw animal products, calcined bone, 
pone-black, vegetable tar, oil of resin, 
mimosa bark, artificial dolomite, various 
chemicals, paints, waxes and waz prod- 
ucts, certain special papers, vulcanized 
fiber, lincrusta, specified articles of card- 
board, fiber, etc., and sensitized cinemat- 
ograph films. 

Wood, Certain Wood Products, Malt 
Extracts, Pudding Powders, Filled Sacks: 
Import Duties Suspended.* 

Wood and Certain Wocd Products: Im- 
port License Taxes Suspended.* 

Vegelable Products: Sanitary Control 
Reviscd; Export Tax Imposcd.* 


Hong Kong 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Proprietary Mcdicines Subject to 
Duty.—Pioprie.ary medicines have becn 
made dut’able in Hong Kong as of Sep- 
tember 19, 1941, at the rate applicable to 
toilet preparations. 


{These rates appeared in the May 31 and 
June 28, 1941, issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. | 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Revised Export Exchange Control 
Regulaticns.—The exchange-control reg- 
ulation by which exchange certificates 
are required for all exports, except jute, 
jute prcducts, and rubber, from India to 
the United States and its possessions, the 
Philippine Is’ands, and Switzer’and has 
been ex'ended to cover all commodities 
and a more extensive list of countries, 
effective from June 16, 1941, according to 
a report from Calcutta. 

This certificate, which must be fur- 
nished the Collector of Customs at the 
time of export, certifies that foreign ex- 
change representing the fair market 
value of the goods at the port of embar- 
kation has been or will be disposed of in 
a manner and within a pericd approved 
by the Reserve Bank of India. The 
pericd within which foreign-exchange 
proceeds of exports to most areas, includ- 
ing the United States, must be delivered 
to the Reserve Bank is 6 months. 

Methods which may be used by ex- 
porters to finance their shipments vary 
With the countries of destination. Ship- 
ments to the United States, its territories, 
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and the Philippine Islands may be fi- 
nanced in the following manner: Goods 
invoiced in U. S. dollars or Philippine 
pesos, according to the country of des- 
tination of the goods, and payment re- 
ceived through a bank in British India, 
by negotiating or sending for collection 
bills and/or documents drawn in the per- 
mitted foreign currency or remittance in 
the permitted foreign currency; goods in- 
voiced in rupees and payments received 
through a bank in British India, by ne- 
gotiation or sending for collection bills 
and/or documents drawn in rupees or 
remittance in rupees; or goods invoiced 
in sterling and payment received through 
a bank in British India, by negotiation 
of a sterling bill on London drawn under 
a credit registered with the Bank of Eng- 
land, providing for reimbursement by a 
sale to the London Exchange Control of 
U. S. dollars or Philippine pesos, as the 
case may be, or by a transfer from a 
United States or Philippine Registered 
Sterling Account in London. 

Bills may not be drawn in sterling 
on “Registered Account” countries (in- 
cluding the United States, its territories, 
and the Puilippine Islands), nor may 
consigament goods forwarded to these 
countries be invoiced in sterling. Bills 
must be drawn and invoices written in 
the currency of d¢stination of the gocds 
or in rupees exccpt in the case of bills 
drawn on London under cred 'ts. 

Exports to the Ph 1] ppine Islands may 
be financed in U. S. dcliars or Philippine 
pesos or by credits opened in London, 
reimbursable by transfers from United 
States or Ph lipp'ne Registered S‘erling 
Accounts or in rup2es from United States 
or Philipp’ne rupee accounts. 

Rupee payments for exports may only 
b2 made by: A transfer from the rupee 
account in India of a bank in the coun- 
try of d2stination of the goods; a remit- 
tance received in India, th2 sterling with 
which the rupees are purchased being 
provided from a Registered Sterling Ac- 
count or by a sale of foreign currency 
to the London Exchange Control of the 
ccuntry of destination of the goods or a 
sale to a bank in India of the foreign 
currency of the country of destination of 
the goods. 

All shipping documents covering the 
export of gocds from India to the coun- 
tries specified in the notice, including 
the United States, its territories, and the 
Phlppine Islands, must be passed 
through the medium of an author’zed 
d-aler in foreign exchange in India to 
whom application for exchange certifi- 
cates must be made on the recently re- 
vised forms. 

Samples, personal effects of travellers, 
ships’ stores, transshipment cargo, goods 
shipped under order of the Central Gov- 
ernment or the Military, Naval, or Air 
Force authorities in India for military, 
naval, or air-force requirements are 
exempt from this exchange certificate 
requirement. 

Nothing in these reguations or proced- 
ure relating to exchange control relieves 
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the exporter from the necessity of ob- 
taining an export license from the Ex- 
port Trade Controller in the case of goods 
which require such a license. 


Japan 


Economic Conditions 


Security and commodity markets re- 
flect the increasing concern over business 
prospects. Prices of most securities con- 
tinue weak. With only a few lots of high- 
grade siik purchased for export, raw-silk 
prices declined during the week ended 
October 11. 


METAL SALES RESTRICTED 


The sale of 56 commodities, chiefly 
those made of iron, steel, and copper, has 
been prohibited as of October 6, accord- 
ing to the Japanese press, in line with the 
movement now under way for the special 
collection of metal products. A number 
of orders have been issued restricting 
transactions in copper and go/d ore. 

To facilitate the use of commodities 
now he!d in bonded warehouses, the M n- 
istry of Finance lowered the import tar- 
iff on 22 articles, effective October 13. 
Among the items listed are foods and 
drinks, paints, oils, rope, textiles, hats, 
cellophane, storage batteries, cash regis- 
ters, and carpets. 


New Foop Poricy CaLts FOR LARGER 
CEREAL CROPS 


Total barley, rye, and wheat crops of 
Japan Proper are estimated at 24,000,000 
koku, a decline of 10.8 percent compared 
with last year. The Chosen Government, 
however, has announced that this year’s 
rice production is estimated at 24,400,000 
koku, a 5.8 percent increase over the nor- 
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mal crop and 12.5 percent over last year’s 
harvest. (1 koku=5.12 bushels.) 

Details of the emergency food policy, 
presented to the Cabinet on September 
26, were approved October 10. The new 
plan calls for an increase of 6,000,000 
koku in production of barley and wheat 
by diverting 104,000 hectares of mul- 
berry, tea, peppermint, and fruit lands 
to the cultivation of cereal crops. Sub- 
sidies for the execution of this plan are 
expected to reach 24,500,000 yen. Potato 
production is to be expanded by 33,000,- 
000 kwan and the output of other vege- 
tables increased by 24,000,000 kwan. (1 
kwan = 8.26 pounds.) 


UsE OF SYNTHETIC PRODUCTS IN SAKE 
BREWING ADVOCATED 


Consumption of foodstuffs will be fur- 
ther restricted by reducing the amount 
of rice alloted to the production of sake 
(rice wine) by 500,000 koku, increasing 
the proportion of starch to be mixed 
with wheat fiour, and by greater use of 
synthetic products. 

Production of synthetic sake, made of 
potatoes, acorns, and other materials, 
will be increased to about three times 
the present output, to conserve the rice 
supply, say press reports. 

The beer allotment for Tokyo will be 
cut to four bottles per household for the 
whole 3-month period, October, Novem- 
ber, and December. The previous allot- 
ment was two bottles per month to each 
household. 

An ordinance was issued, effective Oc- 
tober 10, placing the distribution of 
beans throughout Japan Proper, includ- 
ing Hokkaido, under strict control. 
Transportation of all goods by truck also 
will be rigidly controlled after Novem- 
ber 1. 


GOVERNMENT ENDEAVORS TO INCREASE 
SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


To carry out the Government’s ship- 
building program, shipbuilders are re- 
questing additional allotments of mate- 
rials, labor, and electric power to 
dockyards, and subsidies for the encour- 
agement of ship construction. It is re- 
ported that the Government has agreed 
to guarantee by 100 percent loans ex- 
tended by the Industrial Bank of Japan 
to finance ship construction, to extend 
further preferential treatment to ship- 
yards in the distribution of materials, 
labor, and electric power, and to stand- 
ardize the types of mercantile vessels to 
be built, so as to speed up construction 
on a mass-production basis. 

The Japan-“Manchukuo”-China trade 
conference ended a 4-day session on Oc- 
tober 11. Basic policy adopted: supply- 
ing a maximum quantity of commodities 
to yen-bloc countries and relegation of 
non-yen-bloc trade to a secondary place. 


Exchange and Finance 


Bank of Japan Note Issue.—Note issue 
of the Bank of Japan on September 30, 
totaling 4,619,000,000 yen, reached a new 
high for 1941 and was 1,015,000,000 yen 
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in excess of the issue on September 30, 
1940. 

Treasury Receipts and Expenditures.— 
Treasury revenue for the April 1 to Au- 
gust 31 period of the 1941 fiscal year 
totaled 1,266,000,000 yen, a gain of 315,- 
000,000 yen over the corresponding period 
in the 1940 fiscal year. Expenditures of 
1,606,000,000 yen were greater by 561,- 
000,000 yen than during the same period 
in the preceding fiscal year. 

National bond issues during the first 9 
months of 1941 totaled 5,682,000,000 yen. 
Rate of bond absorption was 95.2 percent, 
against 95.7 percent during the first 9 
months of 1940. Bond issues during the 
July-September quarter amounted to 
3,360,000.000 yen, up 1,098,000,000 over 
the preceding year. Rate cf bond ab- 
sorption for this quarter was 91.9 percent, 
against 95 percent for preceding quarter 
and 93.5 percent during the same quarter 
of 1940. 

On October 2 the Ministry of Finance 
announced the issuance of 500,000,000 
yen of China Emergency Bonds, of which 
the Deposits Bureau accepted 100,000,000 
yen and the Bank of Japan 400,000,000 
yen. This brings the total issue of China 
Emergency Bonds to 18,004,500,000 yen. 


Mexico 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Prior Permits Required to Export Ho- 
siery and Other Products Containing Silk 
and Rayon.—Exportation of hosiery and 
other products containing silk or rayon 
has been placed under the control of 
the Mexican Department of National 
Economy and made subject to prior au- 
thorization by that department, unde: 


terms of a presidential decree, published 


in the Diario Ofic:al of Mexico of October 
2, 1941, and effective 3 days thereafter. 

Th:s action was taken because of pres- 
ent d fficulties in obtaining raw materials, 
and to reserve supplies for domestic con- 
sumption. 


Netherlands Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quota Restrictions on Cast- 
Iron Frying Pans Extended.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


Bankruptcy: Number of Bankruptcies 
Decrease —The total number of bank- 
ruptcies during the first half of 1941 
amounted toc 258, compared with 338 in 
the corresponding period of 1940, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the Department 
of Justice. 

Total liabilities for the first 6 months 
of 1941 amounted to 275,700 guilders, or 
an average of 1,069 guilders for each 
bankruptcy —compared with 2,001,400 
guilders, or an average of 5,921 guilders 
for each bankruptcy, in the same period 
of 1940. On the other hand, the per- 
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centage of coverage of the liabilities by 
the assets of the bankrupts increaseg 
from 25.3 percent in the first 6 months of 
1940 to 74.8 percent in the like period of 
1941. 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Retail trade, especially in foodstuffs 
and clothing which come from the United 
States, has been brisk, but there is local 
complaint against rising prices. Credits 
have been easy and collections good. No 
bankruptcies of any importance were re- 
ported during September, nor was there 
any unemployment. Tourist trade is 
practically at a standstill. 

Agriculture and industry (represented 
by the two large oil refineries and the 
phosphate plant) were active during 
September. The production of aloes, 
main agricultural crop, has increased 
during 1941, and prices have risen 
sharp’y. Production of aloes for the 
quarter ended September 30, 1941, 
amounted to 900 cases and for the pre- 
ceding quarter to 2,300 cases, of 125 
pounds each. The phosphate mines at 
Newport, near Curacao, operated with 
about 300 workmen during the Septem- 
ber quarter, the entire output going to 
England. Private-house construction 
continues active, with practically all of 
the building materials coming from the 
United States. The United States is also 
now the chief source of necessary im- 
ported foodstuffs and clothing. Prices 
for these latter commodities are rising 
rapidly. Preliminary work on the con- 
struction of a drydock by the Dutch 
Shell Oil Co. has been begun by an 
American engineering company. This 
dock will reportedly be able to take ships 
up to 600 feet in length. 


Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The restricted 
amount of foreign exchange available to 
importers is still a factor in the import 
trade, but there is apparently a much 
larger amount of exchange obtained on 
the “curb exchange” market for use in 
payment of imported merchandise. The 
cost of such exchange is higher than that 
obtained through the official channels 
and contributes to the higher prices 
charged for imported merchandise. 

The reduction of overdue drafts on 
American shipments continues, and im- 
porters and United States exporters are 
hopeful that a more lenient policy in 
granting permits for the purchase of for- 
eign exchange to meet those overdue 
drafts will soon be adopted by the 
authorities. 
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Norway 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Ships: Importation Subject to Per- 
mit.—Ships of registry size may not be 
purchased abroad without a permit from 
the Norwegian Marine Defense Depart- 
ment, by terms of a decree issued in Nor- 


‘ way on August 14, 1941, according to 


Kommersiella Meddelanden, September 
1941. 
Trade Agreement with Denmark Con- 
tinued for Another 6-Month Period.* 
Matches Subject to State Taz.* 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Newspapers and Magazines: Recently 
Imposed Import Tax Suspended.—The 
recently imposed taxes on the circulation 
of foreign periodicals in Paraguay, of 2 
pesos per copy of informative daily news- 
papers, 5 pesos per copy of graphic maga- 
zines, and 10 pesos per copy of fashion 
plates or other periodical style publica- 
tions, which were to have become effective 
on September 15, 1941, have been sus- 
pended by a decree published in the Ga- 
ceta Oficial, September 15, 1941, Asun- 
cion. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 25, 1941, for notice of Paraguayan decree- 
law No. 8,514 of August 28, 1941, which estab- 
lished these taxes. |] 

Cultural and Economic Agreements 
with Brazil Signed on June 14, 1941, Now 
Effective—See Brazil. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Satisfactory 
movement in the export trade, particu- 
larly sugar, minerals, cotton, and wool, 
and moderate demand for foreign ex- 
change, caused an easy situation in the 
exchange market during the 2 months 
ended October 11. Although the cotton- 
selling period had passed the seasonal 
peak, the supply of dollars was adequate 
for the usual mercantile and service 
requirements. 

Japanese buyers recently made cotton 
purchases against gold bars shipped to 
Peru. They have been able also to dis- 
pose of a certain amount of yen ex- 
change. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Exportation Suspended Pend- 
ing Restoration of Domestic Supplies — 
Exportation of sugar of all kinds was 
suspended by a resolution of October 6, 
1941, pending the restoration of normal 
Supplies in the domestic market. The 
above action cancels a resolution of June 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


25, 1940, which permitted exportation of 
raw sugar of the “Exportacién” type 
without the necessity of obtaining per- 
mits for individual shipments. 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


International developments have re- 
acted unfavorably upon Philippine busi- 
ness conditions, which showed increas- 
ing weakness during the week ended 
October 18. The recent strong upward 
tendency in commodity prices was 
halted, with moderate declines occurring 
in some markets, particularly copra and 
domestic-consumption sugar. 

The securities market reacted with a 
marked reduction in volume of sales and 
a drop of nearly 8 percent in average 
prices during the week. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


The number of protested bills in Swe- 
den dropped from 2,208 having a value of 
1,041,000 crowns during July 1941 to 
1,833 having a value of 912,000 crowns 
during August 1941. Protested bills in 
August 1940 totaled 3,431 having a value 
of 1,907,000 crowns. During the same 
month in 1939 the number was 3,609 with 
a value of 1,637,000 crowns. 

Bankruptcies in Sweden during August 
1941 numbered only 73, compared with 
106 during July and 177 in August 1940. 


Exchange and Finance 


National Debt Continues to Rise -—The 
Swedish national debt totaled 5,845,000,- 
000 crowns on September 31, 1941, repre- 
senting an increase of 244,000,000 crowns 
during the month. The new total rep- 
resents an increase of 1,327,000,000 
crowns in the public debt since the first 
of the year. On September 31, 1940, the 
national debt was 4,231,000,000 crowns. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Margarine, Artificial Lard; Import 
Duty Continued Unchanged.* 

Margarine—Excise Tax Continued Un- 
changed.* 


Transport and Communication 


Merchant Fleet Decreases.—Sweden’s 
mercantile marine in July 1941 consisted 
of 1,480,000 gross tons, compared with 
1,572,000 tons in July 1940, states the 
Royal Board of Trade. Corresponding 
figures obtained from Lloyd’s for July 
1939 record the fleet as aggregating 1.,- 
582,000 gross tons. 
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Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Basel Reports Decline in Activities.— 
The eighteenth annual report of the 
Basel Free Port, recently released, re- 
flects the dislocations in trade during 
1940. Raw-material shortages, inter- 
ruptions in foreign railroad communica- 
tions by military operations, suspension 
of navigation on the Rhine, the gasoline 
shortage, together with trade embargoes, 
exchange and clearing regulations, quota 
systems, and protective duties all over 
the world affected the port’s activities. 
As a result, the foreign trade of Basel 
was considerably reduced, though 64 
houses use space in the port, compared 
with 58 in 1935. These developments 
were also felt at the Basel bonded ware- 
house, where stocks declined. Changes 
in sources of supply and transport routes 
as well as a centralization in the purchase 
of certain bulk goods by the Federal Office 
for the Supply of Foodstuffs also com- 
plicated the procedure, says the 1940 re- 
port. 

The following figures show the 1940 
turn-over, compared with 1939 and 1938: 


[In bonded warehouse] 














Year Imports Exports 
Tons Tons 
aa es os tamale 32, 175 31, 066 
ae snide 41,175 45, 791 
CIS 23, 986 27, 261 





The considerable increase in the 1939 
figures over 1938 tends to confirm pre- 
vious reports of stock hoarding prior to 
and during the first months of the war. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Marking Regulations Suspended.—The 
marking regulations established under 
the Merchandise Marks Act, 1941, of the 
Union of South Africa, which required 
imported goods to bear an indication of 
the country of origin have been suspended 
until further notice. 

[For previous announcement that the regu- 


lations would become effective October 18, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for August 9.] 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Authority for Expanded Fiduciary Note 
Issue Extended.—The maintenance of the 
increased fiduciary issue has been pro- 
vided by an amendment to the Defense 
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(Finance) Regulatons. Prior to the out- 
break of the war, increases in the fi- 
duciary issue were provided by Treasury 
minute which could not be extended for 
more than 2 years from the date on 
which originally made, without parlia- 
mentary sanction. Inasmuch as the large 
war increase was effective September 5, 
1939, the expiration date was September 
5, 1941. The new regulation substitutes 
for this date September 5, 1943, or the 
date on which the regulation ceases to 
be in force, whichever is the earlier. As 
it is a regulation under the Emergency 
Powers (Defense) Act, it will remain in 
force for the duration of the war. 

The fiduciary issue was raised tempor- 
arily in January 1939 from £230,000,000 
to £400,000,000 when gold was transferred 
from the Bank of England to the Ex- 
change Equalisation Account. It was re- 
duced to £300,000,000 2 months later 
when the Bank’s gold was revalued at the 
market price instead of the old statutory 
price. On the outbreak of war it was 
increased to £580,000,000 and since then 
by three increases of £50,000,000 each to 
£730,000,000. The last increase occurred 
in the first week in September 1941. 
These three were made by Treasury 
minute, as the amended regulations ap- 
ply only to the £580,000,000. On Septem- 
ber 10 the total note circulation of the 
Bank of England was £730,200,000, in- 
cluding £60,800,000 held in the Banking 
Department. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcohol Butyl Tertiary: Exempt from 
Key-Industry Duty.* 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Quota of Approzrimately 
$10,000,000 for Importations of U. S. 
Products.—The Bank of the Republic has 
announced a quota of approximately 
$10,000,000, beginning December 1, for 
importations from the United States. Of 
this total, about $8,350,000 will be allo- 
cated at the controlled rate and $1,600,- 
000 at rates represented by various com- 
binations of the controlled and free rates. 

The products and amounts for which 
exchange at the controlled rate will be 
granted are as follows (in thousands of 
dollars) : Raw materials of the first cate- 
gory, 3,000; lubricants, 250; printing ink 
and equipment, 25; construction iron, 
2,000; building materials, 300; auto and 
truck parts, 200; X-ray and surgical 
equipment, 25; medical, pharmaceutical, 
and chemical products, 200; raw mate- 
rials to combat agricultural plagues, 100; 
industrial machinery and parts, 300; 
electrical material, except fixtures, 100; 
vegetable seeds, 25; printing machinery, 
25; raw materials of the second category, 
500; hardware and hand tools, 100; so- 
dium sulphate, 100; coal for public serv- 
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ices and consumption, 500; other building 
material, 300; tin plate, 300. 

For the following products, combina- 
tions of controlled and free exchange are 
granted, the amount allocated (in thou- 
sands of dollars) and the percentage of 
each type of exchange being indicated for 
each group of products: Merchandise of 
the first category, 500—80 percent at 
controlled rate and 20 percent at free; 
merchandise of the second category, 
400—70 percent controlled and 30 per- 
cent free; merchandise of the third cate- 
gory, 300—60 percent controlled and 40 
percent free; tobacco, 100—70 percent 
controlled and 30 percent free; drygoods 
and dressmakers’ supplies, 300—80 per- 
cent controlled and 20 percent free. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Metals and Chemical Products: Im- 
ports for Entire Country to be Made by 
Bank of the Republic—All Uruguayan 
imports of metals and chemical products 
for the entire country are now to be made 
only by the Bank of the Republic, which 
is charged with the obtainment of export 
licenses in the exporting country, under 
provisions of a decree of September 27, 
1941, published in the Diario Oficial, 
October 2, 1941, Montevideo. This meas- 
ure was passed to check possible specula- 
tion and profiteering, and to simplify the 
procedure for importation. 

The Bank of the Republic will there- 
fore purchase, for the order of the Gov- 
ernment, 6 months’ supply of these 
products at a time, based on the average 
consumption in 1940 and during the first 
half of 1941. Purchases will be made 
direct, without bids, and the products 
will then be sold by the Bank of the 
Republic to Uruguayan importers and 
others who can justify their require- 
ments to the Bureau of Industry, and who 
have been given priority by the Export 
and Import Control Commission. This 
Commission will continue to issue import 
permits to cover purchases of the ma- 
terial by importers on the basis of cer- 
tificates justifying each individual re- 
quirement issued by the Bureau of In- 
dustries. 

The sale of these products will depend 
on the amount of material permitted ex- 
portation by the selling country, and 
their individual allocation will be made 
according to quotas established by the 
Export and Import Control] Commission 
on the basis of quota allotments during 
1940 and 1941. Prices will be fixed by the 
Ministry of Industries and Labor on the 
basis of information furnished by the 
Bank of the Republic. Profits or losses 
on these transactions will be credited or 
debited to the National Exchequer. 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions remained un- 
changed during September. Imports 
were at about the same level as in August, 
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but there was uneasiness in view of the 
difficulties encountered in obtaining 
goods from the United States. Mer. 
chants are looking forward to the con- 
clusion of an agreement with the Unite 
States whereby a general license would 
be granted for importation of the coun- 
try’s requirements during the coming 
year. It is estimated that importers 
would place at least $33,000,000 of new 
business in the United States if such a 
license were granted. In the event that 
construction materials covered by or- 
ders placed in the United States are not 
received at an early date, 573 building 
projects in the country may possibly be 
delayed and some will undoubtedly he 
abandoned. 


AGRICULTURE 


It is estimated that agricultural pro- 
duction in Venezuela during 1941 has in. 
creased about 10 percent over 1940, 
This has been due mainly to more favor- 
able weather conditions and partly to the 
effect of new irrigation facilities and 
modernization of cultivation methods, 
Nevertheless, production of cotton, sugar, 
rice, and some other agricultural crops is 
as yet insufficient to meet the demand. 

With the U. S. market temporarily 
closed for Venezuelan coffee, because of 
quota functioning, exports of that com- 
modity continued at a low level despite 
increased shipments to Argentina and 
Chile. The entire cacao crop has been 
exported, and the market is dull. The 
new crop will start moving in December, 


Local interests have obtained a con- 
tract from the Venezuelan Government 
for exploitation of the Government 
owned and operated coal mines of Nari- 
cual, State of Anzoategui. These inter- 
ests have also agreed to set up an electric 
plant, using coal as fuel, to generate suf- 
ficient power for the operation of a 
cement plant which they propose to con- 
struct in Guanta. The cement plant is 
planned to provide an initial annual out- 
put of 50,000 metric tons. The electric 
plant, in addition to creating power for 
these industries, will also supply current 
in various localities of the State of An- 
zoategui, including the towns of Barce- 
lona, Guanta, and Puerto de la Cruz. 


Orders have been placed in the United 
States for equipment necessary to de- 
velop the asbestos-mining concessions 
located in Tinaquillo, State of Cojedes. 
If it is possible to obtain this equipment, 
the operating company intends to com- 
mence work immediately with a produc- 
tion of 10 metric tons daily. 


Petroleum production during Septem- 
ber is estimated at 2,895,000 metric tons. 
This figure represents a decrease of 20,000 
metric tons from August, when 2,915,000 
tons were produced. The daily average 
production in September was, however, 
larger than in August. With increased 
production in the Lagunillas field, which 
was increased 3,000 metric tons during 
the month of August, the daily petroleum 
production for the entire country is now 
95,400 metric tons. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports at La Guaira during August 
totaled 12,772,000 bolivares in value com- 
pared with 12,295,000 in July—with 70 
and 78 percent, respectively, coming 
from the United States. Imports from 
other countries were: Brazil, 645,000 
polivares; England, 1,443,000 bolivares; 
Mexico, 612,000 bolivares; and Peru, 
216,000 bolivares. Merchandise recorded 
as from Italy was valued at 80,000 
polivares. 

Exports at La Guaira during August 
were valued at 1,826,000 bolivares, of 
which 82.5 percent was destined for the 
United States, compared with 2,644,000 
polivares in July with 87 percent for the 
United States. 

Customs collections at La Guaira dur- 
ing August totaled 5,772,000 bolivares, 
compared with 5,916,000 during July; 
total collections January to August, in- 
clusive, were 41,409,000 bolivares, com- 
pared with 56,596,000 for the same period 
in 1940. 

A Peruvian commercial commission 
arrived in Venezuela in September to 
conduct meetings with Government 
officials and importers and exporters, 
with a view to increasing trade between 
the two countries, and to draw up terms 
of a commercial agreement. 





Inter-American Trade Scholar- 
ship Program 


(Continued from p. 9) 


dates to concerns where they are likely 
to receive the most effective training. 
The Advisory Committee to the Place- 
ment Committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing members: Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
representing the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Commission, of which he is 
Chairman. Mr. Rockefeller is also Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs; al- 
ternate, J. Rafael Oreamuno, vice chair- 
man of the Development Commission. 

Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, representing the Business 
Advisory Council for the Department of 
Commerce, of which he is vice chairman; 
alternate, Walter White, assistant to 
chairman of the Business Advisory 
Ccuncil. 

Clark H. Minor, president of the Inter- 
national General Electric Co., represent- 
ing United States concerns; alternate, 
W. V. B. Van Dyck, assistant to the pres- 
ident of International General Electric. 

Charles E. Shaw, manager of the In- 
dustrial Relations Department of the 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), repre- 
senting industrial relations division of 
United States concerns; alternate, Henry 
B. Wilson, assistant to the manager of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey’s Industrial 
Relations Department. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, commissioner 
of the U. S. Office of Education, represent- 
ing the Office of Education; alternate, 
Dr. John C. Patterson, specialist in Inter- 


American Relations of the Office of Edu- 
cation. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase 
of American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 
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equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 





Commodities 





Refer- 
ence 
No. 


City and country 





BRUSHES: 


Hair, cloth, nail, and tooth brushes. Initial order of approximately $1,000-_- 


PAPER MANUFACTURES: 


Cardboard, duplex, and white cardboard, ordinary, 400 grams a square meter, 
Ordinary quality. Trial order of 50 tons of each 


100 by 70 cm. per sheet. 
quality. 


Caine, Bavet.............:. 762 
Baghdad, Iraq.._...____-- 763 


Cigarette paper in bobbins, from 20 to 23 grams, 28 mm. wide, 1,560 meters |_...- Cartage: oh 763 


long, best quality. Trial order, 4,000 bobbins. 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS: 
Thermometers, clinical, centigrade divisions. 
$1,000. 
TEXTILES: 


Cotton cloth: Sheeting, drill, print cloth, broadcloth, percale, poplin, and 
batiste, in standard construction and weight appropriate for the 


market. 
present. 


Initial order of approximately 


Low-priced quality. Approximately 50,000 yards can be sold at 


Oalse, Bevet....-...-.52:. 762 


Tegucigalpa, Honduras. -- 764 
onduran 


Knit goods: Hosiery, rayon, cotton and mercerized cotton; sweaters of wool, |-.--- ad ict geatncs 764 


rayon, and wool mixture; underwear of rayon and cotton; shirts and shorts 
for men, assorted patterns; rayon bloomers and panties for women. 


Low-priced qualities, 











Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources Will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who Sell 


by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. Re- 
quests for estimates of the cost of lists of 
agency opportunities should state specifi- 
cally and in detail both the countries and 
commodities of interest. 





Mrs, Clara M. Beyer, representing the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship of 
the Department of Labor, of which she is 
Chairman; Mrs. Beyer is also assistant 
director of the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards of the Department of Labor; alter- 
nate, William F. Patterson, Chief of Ap- 
prenticeship of Department of Labor. 
The Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship includes John P. Frey, president of 
the Metal Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Clin- 
ton Golden, Eastern Regional Director of 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., representing the 
Commercial and Financial Division of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, Executive Administrator of 
the Scholarship; alternate, Elliott S. 
Hanson, Director of the Scholarship 
program, 





Instruction 
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Automotive 
Products 


United States exports of automotive 
products were valued at $29,111,679 in 
August 1941, the highest August valuation 
since 1929 and an increase of 44 percent 
over the $20,137,189 shipped in July and 
68 percent above the $17,311,906 in Au- 
gust 1940. Increases were registered in 
shipments of all automotive products ex- 
cept brake lining, clutch facing, second- 
hand trucks, and motorboats. 

Exports of passenger cars decreased in 
number but increased in value to 6,439 
units valued at $4,701,657, from 6,833 at 
$4,569,996 in July. Sales to cversea 
markets by price classifications were as 
follows, with figures for July in paren- 
theses: 4,839 (5,934) units valued at not 
over $850; 1,479 (820) at $850 to $1,200; 
92 (71) at $1,200 to $2,000; and 29 (8) 
at over $2,000. 

Truck shipments reached a high for 
the year, totaling 13,857 units valued at 
$10,600,526, compared with 5,954 at $5,- 
161,654 in July. Exports in all capacity 
categories increased over the preceding 
month as follows: 1,813 (520) under 1-ton 
capacity; 9,720 (4,037) 1- to 1%4-ton; 
1,502 (961) 142- to 244-ton; 72 (44) over 
212-ton Diesel and semi-Diesel; 737 (389) 
over 214-ton gasoline; and 13 (3) bus 
chassis. 

Miscellaneous automotive items worth 
$13,809,496 were shipped overseas, com- 
pared with $10,405,539 in July and $11,- 
181,290 in August of last year. Note- 
worthy increases over July were shown 
in exports of the following products: 
Parts and engines for assembly, $5,401,346 
($4,181,803) ; parts and engines for 1e- 
placement, $3,963,291 ($3,209,762); ac- 
cessories, $538,996 ($430,876); 334 trail- 
ers, at $254,544 (131 units at $79,359); 
garage equipment, $482,190 ($3'70,397) ; 
1,511 motorcycles, at $522,834 (206 units 
at $58,086) ; motorcycle parts and acces- 
sories, $140,401 ($43,954); and marine 
engines, $2, 296,817 ($1,728,604) . 

Exports of automotive products totaled 
$228,119,862 in the first 8 months of 1941, 
an increase of 29 percent over the $176,- 
843,339 shipped in the same period of 








last year. Cumulative shipments in- 
cluded 56,401 passenger cars valued at 
$39,881,068; 83,054 trucks at $78,915,967; 
and miscellaneous automotive products 
worth $109,322,827. These figures com- 
pare with 63,124 passenger cars at $38,- 
786,986; 70,637 trucks at $57,173,378; and 
miscellaneous items at $80,382,975. 

New motor-vehicle sales in the City 
and County of Honolulu are reaching 
record totals, registrations numbering 
4,271 passenger cars and 976 trucks (all 
American) in the first 8 months of 1941, 
compared with 2,333 and 613, respectively, 
in the corresponding period of 1940. 


* AUSTRALIA.—A recent census completed 
by the Gas Producers and Manufacturers’ 
Association shows that 2,330 vehicles 
equipped with charcoal producer-gas 
units were in use in Victoria on August 7, 
1941, and 5,432 units were on order. 
Manufacturers’ sales over the next 3 
months were estimated at 11,932 units, 
bringing the total number of vehicles so 
equipped in Victoria to 18,000 before the 
end of the year. 

It is estimated that 30,000 vehicles will 
be equipped with producer-gas units by 
the end of the year in the whole of Aus- 
tralia. More than 15,000 tons of char- 
coal per month will be needed for these 
units, which will be worth upward of 
£1,000,000 per annum to charcoal burn- 
ers. This will replace an annual con- 
sumption of more than 9,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline—on the basis of estimates 
that producer-gas units are used mostly 
on vehicles doing a large annual mileage, 
necessitating the use of at least 30 gal- 
lons of gasoline per month. 


* CanapDA—An order in council curtail- 
ing 1942 production of passenger auto- 
mobiles for sale in Canada to approxi- 
mately 44 percent of the 1940 figure has 
been announced by the Minister of Mu- 
nitions and Supply. It is stated that 
further curtailment will be imposed if 
necessary. Production of passenger cars 
for sale in Canada amounted to 94,633 
units in 1940. On the 44 percent produc- 
tion basis, output for sale in Canada will 
be cut to approximately 42,000 units. 

New motor-vehicle sales in Canada dur- 
ing August 1941, excluding deliveries to 
the Government for war _ purposes, 
numbered 7,222 new vehicles with a re- 








tail value of $9,128,01l—an increase of 
45 percent in number and 56 percent in 
dollar value over August 1940, when 
4,999 new vehicles retailed for $5,834,974, 
Sales for the first 8 months of 1941 were 
3 percent below the corresponding pe. 
riod of 1940, while the retail value of 
these sales was 10 percent higher than 
in the first 8 months of 1940. There 
were 4,333 new passenger cars retailed 
for $5,540,545 in August this year, an 
increase of 57 percent in number and 
71 percent in value over August 1940, 
when sales numbered 2,755 new passen- 
ger models with a retail value of $3,247,- 
281. There were 68,726 new passenger 
cars sold for $88,658,033 in the first 8 
months of 1941—down 11 percent in 
number and up 4 percent in value com- 
pared with the same period of last year, 
Sales of new trucks and busses in Au- 
gust numbered 2,889 valued at $3,587,466, 
an increase of 29 percent in number and 
39 percent in value over the 2,244 new 
trucks and busses which sold for $2,587,- 
693 in August last year. Marked in- 
creases were shown in eastern Canada 
and in British Columbia. 


* New ZEALAND.—Sales of new motor 
vehicles show a large decrease from last 
year, registrations totaling only 2,667 
passenger cars, 358 trucks and busses, 
and 269 motorcycles in the first 8 months 
of 1941, compared with 5,356, 1,283, and 
519 in the same period of 1940. Sales 
were divided between American and 
British makes as follows: 





First 8 | Firsts 
Item months | months 
1940 1941 
ooo 
Passenger cars 
American 1, 381 | 159 
British 3, 801 2, 459 
Other makes “4 49 
lrucks 
American W2 01 
British 381 157 


Motorcycles 
American 17 16 
British 502 253 





* PuEeRTO Rico.—Sales of new motor ve- 
hicles in the first 9 months of 1941 are 
far ahead of last year, registrations total- 
ing 4,034 passenger cars and 1,912 trucks, 
compared with 2,406 and 1,057, respec- 
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tively, in the corresponding period of 
1940. All the motor vehicles sold are 
American. 


Chemicals 


Exports of chemicals and allied prcod- 
ucts from the United States increased 12 
percent to a total of $196,000,000 during 
the first 8 months of 1941, from $175,- 
900,000 during the corresponding 8 
months of 1940. Conspicuous increases 
and many declines were recorded in the 
numerous items comprising this total; 
higher prices also were indicated in some 
cases. Decreased exports in certain in- 
stances were due to Shortage of materials 
in the United States, and consequently 
insufficient amounts were available to fill 
all foreign orders completely. 

Analysis of the major groups shows 
little change in the total value of the 
exports of coal-tar products, chemical 
specialties, pigments, paints, and var- 
nishes, and fertilizers and materials, but 
advances in explosives, industrial chem- 
icals, soap, toilet preparations, essential 
oils, and printing ink. Rather large re- 
ductions occurred in shipments of naval 
stores and crude sulfur. 

In the export trade some of the in- 
dividual commodities recorded the fol- 
lowing increases in quantities: Copper 
sulfate from 34,539,000 pounds in the 
January—August 1940 period to 39,162,000 
pounds in the January—August 1941 pe- 
riod; synthetic gums and resins in pow- 
der, flake, or liquid form, from 9,100,000 
pounds to 9,959,000 pounds; cements for 
sealing cans, from 624,500 to 1,237.600; 
floor polishes, from 727,000 to 771,150; 
acetone, from 15,741,200 to 16,088,000; 
calcium carbide, from 14,489,600 to 52,- 
417,600; soda ash, from 82,935,000 to 128,- 
336,500; caustic soda, from 158,322,600 to 
171,884,400; and logwood extract, from 
411400 pounds to 830,600. Exports of 
coal-tar colors, dyes, and stains decreased 
in quantity but increased in value—from 
18,424,000 pounds valued at $10,219,000 
during the first 8 months of 1940 to 17.- 
520,000 pounds valued at $12,289,000 in 
the 1941 period. 

Some of the largest declines occurred 
in the exports of textile-specialty com- 
pounds, tanning-specialty compounds, 
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boric acid, methanol, glycerin, formalde- 
hyde, and aluminum sulfate. 


Exports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts from the United States by major 
groups, January to August 1940 and 1941 
were as follows: 














January- | January- 
Item August August 
1940 1941 
Coal-tar products. . - .....-}]$20, 036, 400 | $20, 043, 300 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

preparations = Oe 19, 527, 700 25, 861, 300 
Chemical specialties __- 26, 967, 000 26, 729, 600 
Industrial chemicals 36, 114, 700 38, 807, 500 
Pigments, paints, and var- 

nishes eee a .-| 15, 988, 200 16, 131, 600 
Fertilizers and fertilizer ma- 

WOT osdncckaadasce ..--}| 12, 104, 200 12, 417, 900 
Explosives. - eee _..| 15,670,000 | 25, 567, 800 
Soap wea anal 1, 964, 800 2, 220, 900 
Toilet preparations 3, 953, 600 4, 804, 300 
Naval stores, gums, and resins 9, 009, 000 7, 426, 100 
RIES CBN 8 cna cacdencvecs 2, 367, 100 4, 184, 900 
Sulfur: 

Crude __.| 8,575,900 | 7, 011, 200 
Crushed, flowers, ete... -- 559, 500 904, 000 





During the last decade a considerable 
export business has been developed in 
calcium chloride, an important chemical 
having an unusual variety of uses, such 
as: Dust-laying on dirt, limestone, and 
gravel roads; refrigeration; concrete ac- 
celerator; concrete curing agent; and for 
treatment of coal to permit delivery of 
a dustless material to the consumer. 
There are many other uses, such as weed 
killing in some countries, particularly 
in England. 


Exports of calcium chloride from the 
United States amounting to 8,900 short 
tons valued at $200,000 in 1940 were the 
smallest of any year since 1929, when 
15,000 tons valued at $360,000 were 
shipped abroad. An upward trend was 
again evident during the current year; 
exports amounted to 14,800 short tons 
valued at $342,000 during the first 8 
months of 1941, compared with 8,000 tons 
valued at $165,000 during the first 8 
months of 1940. Calcium chloride has a 
wide distribution, being shipped to many 
foreign countries, but in 1940 the most 
important destinations were Canada, Ar- 
gentina, Venezuela, Cuba, The Nether- 
lands Indies, and Mexico. 


* Brazit.—The chemical industry in Sao 
Paulo, largest manufacturing section of 
Brazil, depends to a large extent on im- 
ported basic materials. The last of Au- 
gust, the supply of most of these imported 
ingredients was so small that the local 
industry was having difficulties in meet- 
ing the demand. 


* CanapA—The quantity of bone and 
hide glues made by the Canadian adhe- 
sives industry amounted to 5,964,845 
pounds valued at $946,840 in 1940, com- 
pared with 4,515,629 pounds valued at 
$672,193 in 1939. Output of vegetable 
glue amounted to 8,614,383 pounds val- 
ued at $528,392 in 1940, a quantity decline 
of 13 percent from 1939. The selling 
value at works of other glues, such as 
casein, soybean, fish, and flexible, was 
$308,548 in 1940 compared with $228,623 
in 1939. 
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Despite this rather large production, it 
still is insufficient for total Canadian de- 
mand, and glue imports in 1939 and 1940 
were as follows: 








Kind of glue 1939 1940 
r Pounds Pounds 
Vegetable... 4.-~ 5-32 Jenesah iy WR 185, 488 
Animal or powdered sheet_-_.- 1, 491, 104 1, 142, 222 
EAQNG 550552 ee ee 123, 008 105, 543 











Comparatively small amounts of glue 
also are exported: 451,800 pounds of 
glue of all kinds in 1940, compared with 
465,800 in 1939. 


* CuILE.—Exports of sodium nitrate 
from Chile totaled 505,620 metric tons 
during the first 5 months of 1941, com- 
pared with 870,430 in the first 5 months 
of 1940. Total exports for the calendar 
year 1940 amounted to 1,424,000 metric 
tons. Countries of destination cannot 
be published. Imports of Chilean ni- 
irate to the United States amounted to 
300,000 short tons valued at $5,184,000 
during the first 5 months of 1941. Im- 
ports to the United States from Chile 
during the calendar year 1940 amounted 
to 795,000 short tons, valued at 
$12,451,500. 


* NEw ZEALAND.—Casein exports from 
New Zealand have been declining dur- 
ing the last 5 years, to only 2,000,000 
pounds during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1941. Exports during the last 5 years 
(ended June 30 in each instance) have 
been as _ follows: 1936-37, 9,100,000 
pounds; 1937-38, 6,500,000 pounds; 1938— 
39, 3,150,000 pounds; 1939-40, 4,800,000 
pounds; and 1940-41, 2,000,000 pounds. 

The United States has not been an im- 
portant outlet for New Zealand casein, 
although in 1940 more than 400,000 
pounds were imported from that Do- 
minion. During the first 6 months of 
1941, imports from New Zealand 
amounted to 8,000 pounds. 

The low-temperature coal-carboniz- 
ing and briquetting plant at Rotowaro 
operated for 10 months during 1940 and 
treated 413,845 gallons of tar and oil, 
producing these amounts: Pitch, 923 
tons; light and heavy oils, 19,384 gal- 
lons; and creosote, 184,267 gallons. 
Another plant at Sockburn produced 
33,375 gallons of tar. 


* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Tuber moths 
badly affected the potatoes in the Philip- 
pine Islands. Plant quarantine requires 
fumigation; carbon dioxide, methyl bro- 
mide, and cyanogen products were tested 
as to their efficacy. Calcium cyanide was 
selected by the local authorities as least 
damaging to the injured potatoes. 

* Urucuay.—A recent announcement by 
the Bank of the Republic of the quota 
ava‘lable commencing December 1, 1941, 
for the purchase of goods to be imported 
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into Uruguay from the United States in- 
cluded $25,000 for printing ink and 
equipment, $100,000 for sodium sulfate, 
and $100,000 for raw materials to com- 
bat agricultural plagues. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


Green coffee stocks in general-order 
warehouses in all customs districts and 
in the Foreign Trade Zone in New York 
City on September 30, 1941, totaled 
692,855 bags, including 502,112 bags from 
signatory countries and 190,743 bags 
from nonsignatory countr’es. 

The total on August 31, 1941, was 551,- 
137 bags, including 353,616 begs from 
signatory countries and 197,521 from 
nonsignatory countries. 


Reported Stocks of Green Coffee Not 
Entered into the United States for 
Consumption, September 30, 1941 





In gen In fo 
eral- “ven “i 
Countries of origin order yon . 
Neal in New 
10USeS York 
Countries signatory of th: 
Inter-American Coffec 
Agreement Bags Bags B 
Brazil 174, 468 74, 468 
Colombia 114, 756 114, 75¢ 
Ecuador 13, 74¢ 74 
Venezuela 44, 4458 OO 7, 448 
Costa Rica 30, 201 2, 250 32, 451 
E] Salvador 2 é 
Guatemala 79, 777 750 80, 527 
Nicaragua s >) 
Dominican Republi 15, 081 15, OS 
- as 22, 575 500 23, 075 
Total signatory coun- 
tries ‘ 495, 062 7,050 502,112 
Countries nonsignator} 
Belgian Congo 105, 066 19, 994 25, 06 
British East Africa 27, 620 27, 62 
French Congo 2 ORS 9’ G88 
Portuguese West Africa 16, 499 16, 499 
South Africa 112 112 
Netherlands Indies 16, 489 16, 489 
New Caledonia 5 5 
Panama 675 7 
Surinam (Dutch Gui- 
ana 1, 295 1, 295 
Total nonsignatory 
countries - 170, 749 | 19,994 ”), 74 
Grand total a 665, 811 27, 044 | 692, 855 
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* Ext Satvapor.—Coffee exports during 
September 1941 are compared below with 
those of August 1941 and September 1940: 





60-kilogram bags of 
hulled coffee 


De itl 
Sep- one ep- 
tember — tember 
1940 . 1941 
I 1 cou t 17, 889 34, 640 
l e United States 17, 364 4,178 








Coffee shipments from El Salvador, for 
cited periods: 


Coffee Shipments in September 1941 





| 
LD ation B 

( 1 23, 98 
1 4. 66 
I . 4,178 
( 1, 5Y 
Me 175 
Cr 46 

1, 640 





Coffee Exports Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, Inclusive 
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port of Puerto Barrios, Guatemal, ag of 
September 30, 1941, was: 











| ra, 
Sept. 30, Aug, 31, Sept. 30 
Item 1940 1941 iga 
| Bags | Bags Bags 
Stocks in ports | 37,872 | 229 2 
Stocks in interior | 3, 000 | 2 000 wis 
Stocks of the “Regula 
tory Quota” held by 
the Mortgage Bank 100, 565 52, 439 
———$—. 


Average estimates of the size of the 
1940-41 crop place it at 667,000 bags ang 
the 1941-42 crop at 900,000 bags. 


* NETHERLANDS InpIES—The “Koffie 
Fonds” makes the following estimate of 
the production, consumption, and ex. 
ports of the 1941 robusta crop, all figures 
representing bags of 60 kilograms: 





Production 1, 250, 000 
Home consumption 916, 667 
333, 383 
Eastern shipments (Singapore, 
Philippines, Penang, etc.) 283, 333 
Exportable balance (mostly to the 
United States) 50, 000 


The 1941 arabica crop will amount, by 
uncffizial est’'mate, to about 10,000 metric 
tons (approximately 166,667 bags of 60 
kilograms) for the whole of the Nether- 
lands Indies. Of this total, about half 
is expected to be available for export 
to the United States. 

The accompanying table shows coffee 
exports during the first half of 1941, 














The carrv-over of coffee stocks in El compared with the first and _ second 
Salvador, and of Salvadoran stocks in the halves of 1940. 
4}! r if 60 k 
Janua e 194 J [> 4 Janu June 1941 
{ ———— 
\ Robusta | Robusta | Other | Arabica Robusta| Other 
, S 2 174 12.9 624 7 9 2 ; 67 320 
A cle §, 212 t S90 . 
Ara I 6, 300 04 
Arg é, 0 = fon 
Au & 1fé 9 2 4 57 R4 7. O71 
( 0a ~ } s UF oteill 
C} i f 33 5 683 
Hong K : 17 2, 00) : B71 | oe 
Ir iq 6, O28 SUD 1. 44 { 9 12 
Ira 657 9 898 |........].-.-......]-.--.....0ue 
Japar 7. 097 12 Sis i<commn 
N¢ eT , eee) 0D bh.  concdnndd awccastones] encscocee| ssewacests}eneeeedQen 
New Zé ] s4 . ~ = =n ann ennne 
Pena 14, 379 l V2 1, 577 », GUO 1. ccasies 
Philiy Isla 15, 17 24, 42 * 6, SYS | .... 
Sir nore , O79 76. 099 16, G84 65, 229 MS 11, ale 55, 446 2,13 
Sweder 64 1s 306 
Thailan ), 88 1, 567 7, 192 10, 438 
Ur n ~! ) Alr $44 239 
Ur i 2, 248 Hy “~~ 
Ot ), 496 46, 400 7 196 645 198 j 3, 617 4 
I 2 2, 64f i 738 230, 877 4,19 44, 07 62, 573 3, 213 
* VENEZUELA.—Estimates of the coffee 
crop ended June 30, 1941, are now placed Destination 1930-40 | 1940-41 
at 800,000 bags of 60 kilograms, compared - —— 
with 550,000 bags for the preceding year. Bags Pow 
: : ted State 17 56 3, 
The coming crop will reportedly be some- — SS 90 
what better in quality than the last. Chile 1, 342 Lm 
"} ) a Pa) 
Total Venezuelan exports of coffee dur- oes on 1,08 
ing the fiscal years 1939-40 and 1940-41 Spain 21, 789 | 42) 
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1 Of 60 kilograms each 
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| 

Destination | 1939-40 | 1940-41 

tk EN Ss SS reed ee 
| Bags! Bags! 
ERS gen cdenctknaed seafuusseseuen 583 
ie............-..- | 494 1, 114 
Switzerland : as 148 | 2, 965 
sweden .- --- pcadwkerinsissaen] | ee 5, 512 
Finland. ------------ weed --| 29, 902 
Mexico. --------------- eee 3, 341 
Russia - wan 3, 367 
Argentina — 2 | 27, 121 
Uruguay _ ee ere | 3, 123 
Cuba --- } 1, 082 
Other Europe | 104,227 |......-.-- 


Martinique 
Total | 337,970 744, 685 








Exports of coffee during July and Au- 
gust 1941: 





—_ 


Destination | July | August 
Bags Bags 
Argentina 20, 307 | 77, 398 
Chile 5, 538 | 11, 937 
Canada P | 4, 690 
Curacao . 4, 339 
Japan 5 Sav losewe <---> 
Uruguay ‘ 12, 020 7, 792 
Total 42, 315 106, 156 





Stocks of coffee as of June 30 were 
officially placed at approximately 380,000 
bags, including those held by merchants 
in the interior of the country and stocked 
in the ports of shipment. Stocks at the 
end of August were reported to be some- 
what lower in view of increased exports 
to other South American countries and 
the fact that many growers were holding 
stocks in expectation of an increase in 
price upon resumption of exports to the 
United States. Venezuela exported 161,- 
392 bags of coffee over its allotted share 
during the past quota year. With the 
extension of an increased allowance to 
the new year, the Venezuelan quota will 
be of approximately 363,608 bags, and, 
accordingly, a large surplus is expected. 


Fish and Products 


* CanapA.—The season’s salmon catch as 
of September 20, 1941, amounted to 1,- 
374.206 cases, compared with 991,708 at 
the same date last year. Packers state 
that regardless of the priority given to 
orders from the United Kingdom for 
1,200,000 cases, there will be a reasonably 
large supply of canned salmon available 
for the domestic market. 


* CusA—Total catch of lobsters in 
waters of Habana Province during 1940 
was 109,995 dozen, says the Cuban Minis- 
try of Agriculture. No data are available 
on the catch in the other Provinces, but 
it is believed that Habana accounts for 
the largest percentage of the total catch. 

Since the hatching season extends from 
the latter part of February until the lat- 
ter part of June or July, Cuban spiny 
lobsters cannot be caught between March 
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1 and June 30 of each year. There is 
also a permanent closed season on the 
breeding grounds at Ensenada de la Broa 
on the south coast of Habana Province. 
In any area during the open months 
there may be short periods of great 
abundance followed by a scarcity of lob- 
sters due to unknown causes. The can- 
ning season, therefore, is liable to be 
sporadic. 

Lobsters are exported from Cuba in 
several forms. Some are canned, others 
exported fresh, still others in the form of 
chilled lobster meat, as well as chilled or 
frozen and glazcd lobster tails. The 
fresh lobsters are exported only to Miami. 
The chilled meat and canned lobsters go 
mainly to New York, while lobster tails 
are shipped to both Miami and New York. 

Below are the latest Cuban official sta- 
tistics on exports of canned and fresh 
lobsters during 1939 and 1940: 





| | 


| 1939 | 1940 


Item | 
ri. ray 
Kil Kilo Dollars 





grams | Dollars) opams 
Fresh lobsters: 
United States 83,781 | 32,805 | 122, 576 43, 642 
Curacao | 225 50 
| eee 83, 781 | 32,805 | 122, 801 43, 692 
Canned lobsters: | 
United States 104, 722 | 41,909 | 109, 646 44, 831 
France 34,384 | 16,051 | 4,254 3, 300 
Belgium... 8,472 3, 947 . 
Italy | 1, 070 595 7, 052 3, 910 
Mexico 1, 638 985 1, 033 854 
Switzerland 1, 050 638 
Others 1, 272 1, 016 640 467 
Total. 151, 558 | 64,503 | 123, 675 54, 000 
Fruits 


* AUSTRALIA—Owing to increasing de- 
mands by the Defense Department a 
large proportion of the Australian 1941 
dried tree fruits’ pack has been acquired 
by the Commonwealth Government. 


Production of dried tree fruits in Aus- 
tralia in recent years has been: 





Fruit 1938 1939 1940 1941 


| Long Long Long | Long 
tons | tons tons tons 
Prunes ‘ ‘ |} 3,075 | 1,652 2, 447 2, 103 
Peaches 557} 452 415 | 478 
Apricots. 2, 147 1, 234 1, 640 | 1, 732 
Nectarines._.... 54 43 | 37 | 54 
Pears : 340 219 | 361 | 289 
| 





While no figures of production of dried 
apples are available for 1940 and 1941. 
the normal yearly production is approxi- 
mately 500 tons. It is anticipated that 
production will be expanded to 1,000 tons 
during the current season. This has 
helped to absorb some of the surplus of 
the apple crop, which can no longer be 
exported to the United Kingdom on ac- 
count of shipping-space shortage. 

The Commonwealth Dried Fruits Con- 
trol Board states that the following quan- 
tities of dried vine fruits were exported 
up to August 4, 1940 and 1941: 
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| To Aug. 4— 
Kind 
1940 1941 
| Tons Tons 
Cissente... .< dic: ceenedens pe Are 39, 379 10, 989 
GUROMOS. 5 sa adccseeeuseenre 13, 149 37, 268 
TOR 6c oe dstnsiniolaseeteua 2, 379 4, 249 
OR: Fc. ase i oe | 54, 907 52, 506 





Shipments of Australian canned fruits 
are proceeding steadily—exports during 
the 7 months ended July 31, 1941, being 
725,696 cases, compared with 884,283 in 
the like period of 1940. While the ex- 
portable surplus of the 1941 canned pack 
has been sold, no shipments have been 
made to the United Kingdom during 1941. 
About 75 percent of exports in 1941 have 
gone to the East. 

Exports of canned fruits during the 7 
months ended July 31, 1940 and 1941, are 
shown in the following table: 








Fruit | 1940 | 1941 

Cases ! Cases ! 
hoateste oo. 2k ee | 116, 487 76, 948 
eer pear: 15 .-| 345, 983 368, 123 
| RRRRRRRT ETRE EES ee 
ef |: Sa | 5, 081 13, 613 
Pineapples... .2.:.-cce.etsdege ae 52, 771 





1 Cases of 2 dozen 30-ounce tins. 


* British Mataya.—The war has closed 
the main market (Britain) for Malayan 
pineapples, with disastrous effect on the 
industry. At the present time, only 3 
out of 19 registered factories are working 
and those not at full capacity. The 
United Kingdom normally takes 80 per- 
cent of Malayan pineapple exports. 

Packers have agreed to limit production 
for this season’s pack (April—September) 
to about 500,000 cases. A proviso was 
added that packing would cease when 
unsold stocks reached 200,000 cases. Un- 
der special agreement, several of the large 
growers, who also own canning factories, 
have arranged to pack an additional 
50,000 cases, which they will hold until 
after the original surplus of 200,000 cases 
has been sold. It is estimated that be- 
tween 60 and 70 percent of the fruit will 
not be harvested. 


Agricultural officials anticipate that 
the acreage devoted to the cultivation of 
pineapples will be greatly reduced; that 
small holders will discontinue growing 
pineapples and utilize their land for 
other crops; and that the cultivation of 
pineapples in connection with young 
rubber will be discontinued. Also, the 
state of Johore, chief producing area, is 
not favorably inclined toward alienating 
land for production of pineapples as a 
sole crop. 


A recent development is the canning of 
jam, and present indications are that this 
may become an important branch of the 
industry. A favorable report has been 
received on samples forwarded to Lon- 
don, where jam is still considered an 
essential food. Those interested in jam 
packing plan to use gallon tins, to con- 
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Serve shipping space. Malayan packers 
have not as yet been in a position to 
produce juice comparable in flavor to 
that canned in Hawaii. 

At present, experiments are being car- 
ried on at the Government canning sta- 
tion to develop a method of dehydrating 
pineapples. Should these experiments 
prove satisfactory, it is believed that this 
will furnish an outlet for considerable 
fruit. 


* Cusa.—September, last important 
month for fresh-fruit export to the 
United States from Cuba, followed the 
trend of the entire season—exports were 
appreciably lower than in September 
1940, and appreciably higher than in 
September 1939. The export season for 
both grapefruit and avocados practically 
ended with September. 

As with August, September’s fresh- 
vegetable shipments from Cuba to the 
United States were almost negligible, con- 
sisting of but 800 pounds of okra and 
63,669 pounds of miscellaneous minor 
vegetables. This reflected a normal sea- 
sonal condition. 

There was much rain in Cuba in Sep- 
tember, and in Pinar del Rio Province 
nearly one-fourth of the planted tomato 
crop reportedly was damaged. The sea- 
son is, however, early enough to permit 
replanting in afflicted areas. Planting of 
most crops to supply American winter 
markets is just beginning. 


Exports of Fresh Fruit from Habana to 
United States, September 1941 














| | 9-month period 
< . | ended Sept. 30 
> . Septem-/| Septem-} — 
Products | ber 1940 | ber 1941 on 
1940 | 1941 
j | | 
Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 
Papayas. ..._- 55,870! 29,636) 1,016, 319 633, 809 
Avocados _-_--__|3, 741, 044/3, 701, 894/13, 268, 221/11, 862, 066 
Grapefruit __-__|7, 208, 750)6, 463, 460) 9,379, 680) 9,013, 200 
J 
Crates | Crates Crates | Crates 
Pineapples___-- | 7,873 4,119) 1,006,207} 943, 216 
Pineapples in | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 
2S > = ..-| 3, 704, 580 918, 422 
Plantains___...| 675,963} 614,161) 4,558,127) 4, 994, 787 
Bananas-_----.- 35, 890; 379, 752 94,564) 834, 626 
cscs 2, 527} 8,729) 707, 568 427, 900 





* Honpuras.—Banana exports during 
August 1941 were 1,189,396 stems, com- 
pared with 1,344,425 stems in July 1941 
and 1,401,558 in August 1940. The cumu- 
lative total for the year 1941 is 9,042,091 
stems. The Puerto Cortes region again 
shipped almost twice as many stems as 
the Tela area. 

The banana industry showed a de- 
cline in production from last year. The 
La Ceiba area alone reported August 
production above the 1940 level. This 
was the result of increased planting in 
the Aguan River Valley. The yield in 
this new area is exceptionally heavy, and 
the relation between fruit produced and 
purchased is expected to rise above the 
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present ratio of 3 to 1. The general in- 
crease in the La Ceiba area is expected 
to be almost 40 percent over last year. 


Meats and Products 


* Brazit.—There were 3,914,200 swine in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul on Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, according to official statis- 
tics. Commercial slaughterings ordi- 
narily average about 1,000,000 per year. 
Abnormal conditions make it likely that 
commercial slaughterings during the 
present fiscal year will come to only 
732,775 hogs. This figure is for the entire 
State and covers slaughterings by the 
“frigorificos” and other commercial es- 
tablishments. Farm slaughterings for 
urban consumption are estimated at 
300,000 to 350,000 head per year. 

Previous to 1936 England was the main 
market for the lard and other pork prod- 
ucts of this district. After 1936, how- 
ever, Germany became a large importer, 
and at the outbreak of the war London 
and Hamburg constituted the chief mar- 
kets. From the beginning of the war 
until recently, the demand from abroad 
decreased and production was curtailed 
considerably. 

The outlook for pork production during 
the coming year is bright. 


* CanaDA.—A large increase in output 
was achieved by the slaughtering and 
meat-packing industry of Canada in 
1940, and the value reached a total of 
$228,500,487, a gain of $43,304,354 over 
the preceding year. Practically all kinds 
of meats increased in quantity, but pork 
products are the outstanding items, with 
bacon and sides totaling more than 275,- 
000,000 pounds, valued at nearly $50,- 
000,000. Little change from the preced- 
ing year is shown in average prices. 
Among the meats sold fresh, beef, mut- 
ton, and lamb were each a cent per 
pound higher, but pork dropped a cent. 
In the cured products, the price of hams 
was stationary, while the price of shoul- 
ders was a cent a pound less, and the 
price of bacon and sides dropped one- 
half cent. 

The following table shows production 
in 1939 and 1940: 
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* NEw ZEALAND.—Killings of pork for ex. 
port for the first 11 months of the Meat 
year (to August 30) were as follows: 








Kind | 1939 1940 
Meats, sold fresh: Pounds Pounds 
Beef . 443, 003, 942 456, 024, 832 
Mutton and lamo -| 35,718 }, 603 36, 657, 556 
Pork patahes _| 156, 116, 880 | 184, 937, 676 
Veal 73, 064, 101 72, 450, 963 
Other meats, fancy meats, 
and offal_._....- ; 1, 786, 687 2, 248, 411 
Poultry, sold fresh... 14, 975, 783 18, 017, 747 
Meats, cured 
Beef, salted or cured. 2, 281, 403 2, 505, 79 
Pork, salted. .-- 40, 177, 455 78, 431, 882 
Hams 44, 226, 681 51, 639, 746 
Shoulders 30, 827. 730 35, 421, 379 
Bacon and sides 161, 054. 903 | 275, 794, 021 
Meats, cured, n. €. s 32, 532, 287 45, 268, 293 
Sausage, fresh and cured 59, 406, 556 62, 061, 140 
Sausage casings--. 1, 534, 962 1, 672, 532 
Cooked meats__-.-- 22, 129,773 | 25, 686, 055 
Cannei meats__..-...--- 6, 504,681 | 7, 580, 797 
Cannei poultry 308, 391 | 338. 191 
Canne | soups. ------ | 9, 858 
Mincemeat_...-.--- 1,446,136 | 1, 580, 626 
Norte,—The above table does not include the fats and 
oils, sto’k foods, fertilizer, hides and skins, and other 


byproducts of the meat-packing industry. 


a, 
Carcasses 


Kind |-—--—- 
| 
| 





j | 

1939-40 | 19404] 
————_|—____ 
Porkers 89, 503 | 222, 709 
Baconers . 326, 489 | 280, 705 
Choppers : a 10, 742 | 9, 7 
—.. 


Production of pork is stated by the 
New Zealand Department of Agriculture 
to be 26,864 net long tons for the first 1) 
months of the 1940-41 season. 

Official export figures for the first 6 
months of 1941 (the latest available) 
show that 241,761 hundredweight of 
frozen pork were shipped, compared with 
334,887 hundredweight in the same period 
in 1940. Also, during the first half of 
1941, 51,966 hundredweight of bacon and 
hams and 4,864 hundredweight of lard 
were exported. 

On the whole, the outlook for the 
coming season’s production of beef is 
good. The latest official export figures 
available are for the first 6 months of 
1941. These figures show exports as 
follows: 





| First 6 months— 


Kind of t f EE = 
} 


1940 1941 








| Hundred- | Hundred- 
| weight weight 


Chilled ove 236 
Frozen_... 561, 880 417, 22 
Tinned | 41; 900 34 O12 





A good deal of interest is being taken 

in the first trial shipment of dehydrated 
beef. Dehydrated beef can be shipped 
without refrigeration and occupies the 
minimum supply space. Hope has been 
expressed that the present shipment may 
result in a substantial development. In 
the meantime, dehydrating experiments 
with other classes of meat are taking 
place. 
* Urucuay.—The meat-packing industry 
is now passing through its normal] sea- 
sonal period of decreased production. 
The falling off this year has been accen- 
tuated by the termination on August 31 
of the group contract for the supply of 
canned meat to Great Britain, while the 
chilled-meat contract terminated Octo- 
ber 15. 

Largely because of overenthusiastic 
slaughterings to fill British orders in the 
first 2 years of the war, ranchers have 
no cattle sufficiently grown to meet mini- 
mum weight standards. The packing 
houses do not now plan to resume full 
slaughtering activities until November 
15—so as to give the herds a “breathing 
spell.” 
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Sugars and Products 


* CanaDA.—In the first nine 4-week pe- 
riods of the present year Canada’s 10 
sugar refineries manufactured 666,493,637 
pounds of refined sugar, an increase of 
46,148,045 pounds over the same period 
Jast year. 

The amount of raw sugar in the differ- 
ent refineries throughout Canada on 
January 1, 1941, was 140,970,614 pounds, 
while the quantity received during the 
period from January 1 to September 6 
was 666,388,061 pounds—making 807,- 
358,675 pounds for manufacture. Melt- 
ings and sales of raw sugar account for 
680,247,526, leaving 127,111,149 pounds 
on hand in the refineries on September 6, 
1941, compared with 109,445,306 pounds 
on the same date last year. Stocks of 
raw sugar increased 17,665,843 pounds 
over the same period last year. 

The stocks of refined sugar (cane and 
peet) in the refineries on January 1, 1941, 
totaled 278,542,439 pounds. The amount 
since manufactured into granulated 
sugar was 589,655,484 pounds and into 
yellow and brown 176,838,153 pounds, 
totaling 666,493,637 pounds for the period 
from January 1 to September 6, 1941. 
This makes a grand total of 945,036,076 
pounds. Sales for domestic consumption 
and for export for the above period were 
730,206,850 pounds of granulated and 81,- 
259,430 pounds of yellow and brown— 
accounting for 811,466,280 pounds. The 
stock on hand, together with small 
amounts purchased, was 133,666,696 
pounds, compared with 117,256,441 
pounds on the same date last year. 

Refined-sugar stocks show an increase 
of 16,410,255 pounds over the same period 
last year. 


* DOMINICAN ReEpvuBLIc.—Production of 
sugar for August 1941 totaled 1,750.36 
metric tons, bringing total production for 
the Dominican sugar year to 399,957.26 
metric tons. Since these figures for 
August 1941 complete the Dominican 
sugar year—September 1, 1940, to August 
31, 1941—the following comparisons are 
made between the 1939-40 and the 1940- 
41 sugar years: 





Item 1939-40 1940-41 


Metric tons | Metric tons 
27, 556. 49 66, 004. 05 
154, 835. 92 399, 957. 26 


On hand, Sept. 1 
Production 


466, 052. 21 


Total available 482, 392. 41 


Exported... 
Consumed locally 


394, 091. 49 
22, 205. 97 | 


353, 870. 59 
19, 165. 77 


Total disposed of 416, 297.46 | 373, 036. 36 


On hand, Aug. 31 66, 094. 95 93, 015. 85 





While the totals of stocks on hand at 
both the beginning and the end of the 
1940-41 sugar year were above the same 
figures for the preceding year, it will be 
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Exports of Iron and Steel 
Up Again in August 


Continuing the trend begun in 
July, exports of iron and steel 
products again increased in Au- 
gust, totaling 617,477 gross tons 
valued at $44,375,965. Although 
this figure represents a 29 percent 
gain over July exports of 478,016 
gross tons valued at $34,855,419, it 
is still well below the August 1940 
figure of 1,048,816 tons valued at 
$53,870,693. 

Cumulative 8 months’ exports 
totaled 4,112,161 tons valued at 
$302,433,664, a decline from the 
4,521,568 tons valued at $291,210,- 
789 for the comparable period of 
1940. 

Nonalloy ingots, blooms, etc., 
formed, in point of tonnage, the 
most important item exported— 
the total of 217,563 tons increasing 
88 percent over the 115,778 tons 
exported in July. Pig iron took 
second place, the 64,925 tons ex- 
ported in August being slightly 
above the 63,057-ton figure of July. 
Tin plate and taggers’ tin ranked 
next with 32,588 tons, followed by 
nonalloy “black” (ungalvanized) 
steel sheets, 31,906 tons, and non- 
alloy other plates, 26,536 tons. 

At 80,255 tons valued at $1,564,- 
209, exports of scrap in August in- 
creased 34 percent over July ex- 
ports of 59,905 tons valued at $1,- 
160,533, but were far less than the 
355,991 tons valued at $6,078,241 
exported in August 1940. 

Cumulative exports for 1941 to- 
taled 556,040 tons valued at $10,- 
836,093, compared with the 2,161,- 
926 tons valued at $36,629,435 ex- 
ported over the comparable period 
of 1940. 

Iron and steel scrap accounted 
for 79,472 tons of the total ex- 
ported in August, this figure being 
further broken down as follows: 
No. 1 heavy melting, 21,192 tons; 
No. 2 heavy melting, 40,264 tons; 
baled and bundled, 6,557 tons; cast 
and burnt, 1,876 tons; other, 9,583 
tons. 

Tin-plate circles, strips, cobbles, 
etc., with 227 tons, and waste-waste 
tin plate, with 556 tons, were the 
other scrap items exported. 











noted that production, exports, and local 
consumption are below their respective 
figures for the preceding year. 

Although it is estimated that approxi- 
mately the same amount of cane was 
ground each year, the equivalent of 60,000 
metric tons of sugar was converted to 
high-test molasses, and as a consequence 
total sugar production was reduced by 
the same amount. 
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Iron and Steel 


* Brazit.—Exports of iron ore through 
the port of Rio de Janeiro totaled 171,- 
805 long tons in the first 8 months of 
1941—127,355 by A. Thun & Co., Ltd., 
31,850 by Cia. Servicos de Engenharia 
S. A., 7,100 by S. A. Martinelli, and 5,500 
by Castro Lopes & Tebyrica. 

Out-bound shipments in the month 
of August totaled 22,950 tons—16,050 by 
A. Thun (13,650 to the United Kingdom 
and 2,400 to the United States) and 
6,900 by Cia. Servicos de Engenharia 
(to the United Kingdom). 

Stocks of iron ore held at Rio de 
Janeiro totaled 85,404 tons at the close 
of August, 68,362 tons of which were in 
the hands of A. Thun. 


* CanapA.—Pig-iron production totaled 
105,795 long tons in August, compared 
with 102,005 tons in July and 88,885 in 
August 1940. The August total included 
86,972 tons of basic iron, 7,604 tons of 
foundry iron, and 11,219 tons of malle- 
able iron. 

Pig-iron output in the first 8 months 
of 1941 totaled 833,351 long tons, com- 
pared with 734,436 tons and 422,028 tons 
produced in the corresponding periods of 
1940 and 1939, respectively. The 1941 
production included 698,406 tons of basic 
iron, 61,695 tons of foundry iron, and 
73,250 tons of malleable iron. 

Blast-furnace charges for August, witn 
totals for 8 months in parentheses, in- 
cluded 182,851 (1,465,087) long tons of 
iron ore, 49,369 (394,226) short tons of 
limestone, and 103,211 (829,452) short 
tons of coke. 

Canada’s blast furnaces were operat- 
ing at 79.4 percent of capacity at the 
end of August—eight furnaces with a 
total capacity of 3,275 tons were in blast. 

Ferro-alloy output in August amounted 
to 16,251 long tons, compared with 
17,599 tons in July and 9,697 in August 
1940. The August 1941 total included 
nine different kinds listed according to 
tonnage as follows: Ferrosilicon, ferro- 
chrome, ferromanganese, silicomanga- 
nese, spiegeleisen, ferrochrome, silicon, 
calcium silicon, ferrophosphorus, and 
silicospiegeleisen. 
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Production of steel ingots and direct 
steel castings totaled 202,746 long tons 
in August, compared with 197,316 tons 
in July and 172,210 tons in August a year 
ago. The August 1941 total included 
193,034 tons of ingots (2,539 tons basic 
open hearth, 210 converter, and 6,963 
tons electric) and 9,712 tons of castings. 
The cumulative production of steel in the 
first 8 months of 1941 amounted to 
1,548,497 tons, compared with 1,300,033 
tons and 813,309 tons in the same months 
of 1940 and 1939. 


* FRENCH GUINEA.—The reserves of the 
Kaloum Peninsula iron-ore deposits are 
estimated at 2,500,000 tons of ore with 
an average content of 47 to 48 percent 
iron—1,100,000 tons are estimated to av- 
erage 51 percentiron. Another 1,200,000 
tons of ore are reported in the vicinity, 
bringing the total reserves up to 3,700,- 
000 tons of ore with an iron content of 
at least 46 percent. 

The presence of chromium and nickel 
in the ore and the distance of the de- 
posits from Europe are said to have been 
the two chief factors that have militated 
against commercial development of the 
properties. Several trial shipments were 
made to smelters in Germany and Bel- 
gium in 1938 and 1939, and it is reported 
that the results obtained were highly 
satisfactory. The ore body is read-ly ac- 
cessible to ocean shipping. 

Concession to exploit the deposits is 
held by Compagnie Miniére de la Guinée 
Francaise. 


* Urvucuay.—Prices of reinforcing iron 
scold in the Department of Montevideo 
have been fixed by the Government, ef- 
fective September 15. A 5 percent dis- 
count is permissible for payment within 
30 days. The decree also establishes 
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that dealers must sell to intermediaries 
up to the amounts decreed by order of 
September 7. Retail dealers are allowed 
to charge an extra 10 percent to consum- 
ers on sales below 500 kilograms. 

Prices outside the Department of 
Montevideo will be fixed on the same 
basis, plus fre'ght charges. 


Leather and 
Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Shipments of hides and 
skins increased 2.8 percent in volume dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1941, over the 
same period in 1940. Prices increased 1.4 
percent. 

Shipments of cattle hides increased 
from 86,100 tons during the first 7 months 
of 1940 to 86,300 during the same period 
of 1941; values declined from 71,000,000 
pesos to 69,768,000. Exports of sheep- 
skins increased from 7,800 tons during the 
1940 period to 8,000 tons during the 1941 
period, while values decreased from 
4,057,000 to 3,400,000 pesos. 


There was a record movement in the 
frigorifico (packing-house) _ salt-hide 
market in July; as usual, the United 
States was the chief buyer. The activity 
during June was at a standstill, and the 
heavy increase in trade in July served to 
dispose of the greater part of the June 
stocks. Sizable sales of mostly slaughter- 
house types were made to Japanese buy- 
ers. Price levels at the end of July, how- 
ever, were slightly below those at the 
end of June 1941. 

Details of exports to the United States 
for July 1941 are as follows: 
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een, 

Veloe in 

Cink . ni 
Kind Number States ery 
| Teney 

| | | 
Dry cattle hides 46, 000 $109, 649 
Dry calfskins 24, 000 23, 18 
Dry goatskins 220, 627 109, 55} 
Dry horsehides 18, 500 34, 409 
Dry sheepskins 247, 740 132, 719 
Wet cattle hides 427, 322 2, 420, 133 
Wet calfskins - - 17, 398 69, 71 
Wet horsehides 10, 250 | 41, 014 
Wet sheepskins 699, 650 395, 986 
nomnpeigail 





* CoLomMBIA.—The tanning industry jp 
Colombia has been extremely active byt 
is soon facing a shut-down if formalde. 
hyde and chrome pigments (affected by 
priorities) are not received within the 
next few weeks. This is a small indus- 
try, but its effects are widely felt, in that 
many agriculturists are dependent on 
the industry for a market. 


* Mexico.—The estimated production of 
cattle hides for August 1941 amounted 
to 172,328; calfskins, 3,000; goat and kid 
skins, 81,020; and sheep and lamb skins, 
51,256. Stocks on hand at the end of 
August 1941 were, approximately: 19,000 
cattle hides; practically no calfskins: 
40,000 to 50,000 goat and kid skins; sheep 
and lamb skins almost negligible. 

Exports of fresh cattle hides from 
Mexico during June 1941 amounted to 
131,972 kilograms, of goat skins 81,766 
kilograms; all exports were destined for 
the United States. There were no ex- 
ports of dry cattle hides, calf skins, kid 
skins, or sheep and lamb skins during 
June 1941. 


* ParaGuay.—Exports of quebracho ex- 
tract from Paraguay to the United States 
during August 1941 amounted to only 
634,925 pounds valued at $28,126, com- 
pared with 3,042,099 pounds valued at 
$61,916 in July 1941. 
first 9 months of 1941 were 23,595,931 
pounds valued at $558 873. 


* Peru.—Production of raw hides and 
skins in Peru during August 1941 
amounted to approximately 25,000 cattle 
hides, 115,000 sheepskins, and _ 60,000 
goat and kid skins. The production fig- 
ures for the first 8 months of 1941 were 
185,000, 955,000, and 480,000 skins, 
respectively. 

Exports of hides and skins, by pieces, 
were approximately as follows during 
August 1941: Cattle hides—wet-salted, 
238: dry-cured, 1,844; dry-salted, 3,084; 
a total of 5,166. For the first 8 months 
of 1941 hide exports amounted to 6,045, 
28,297, and 22,336, respectively, a total 
of 56,678. Exports of sheepskins totaled 
57,596 in August (160,208 during the first 
8 months of 1941), and goat and kid skins 
54.879 in August (461,325 in the first 8 
months of 1941). The United States was 
the only country of destination for all 
exports of hides and_ skins during 
August 1941. 

The apparent stocks of cattle hides, as 
of September 1, 1941, numbered approxi- 
mately 20,815: of sheepskins, 2,042,935; 
of goat and kid skins, 7,230. 


Exports for the | 
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Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


Totaling $7,733,377, United States ex- 
ports of farm implements and machin- 
ery in August of this year were 11 
percent above the corresponding trade 
in August 1940, which amounted to 
$6,985,937. 

Exports of tractors, parts and acces- 
sories were valued at $5,187,969 in Au- 

t, a gain of 16 percent over the 
August 1940 shipments of $4,479,921. 

Tillage-implement exports in August 
totaled $563,491, an increase of 55 per- 
cent over the August 1940 shipments of 
$364,083. Only one class in this group 
recorded smaller shipments, drills and 
seeders, which declined slightly to $7,728 
from $10,133. Exports of plows advanced 
to $202,447 from $106,508; harrows to 
$57,667 from $51,452; cultivators to $30,- 
136 from $20,594; and planters to $10,499 
from $2,786. 

A substantial reduction in shipments 
abroad of combines was largely responsi- 
ble for the 13 percent decline in the har- 
yesting-machinery exports to $1,400,032 
in August from $1,614,444 in the same 
month last year. Foreign sales of com- 
bines dropped to $795,895 from $1,238,953 
in August 1940. Shipments of grain har- 
yesters declined to $65,507 from $74,916, 
and hay rakes to $9,860 from $10,224. 
Exports of mowers advanced to $69,727 in 
August from $21,017 in August 1940. 

Miscellaneous types of farm imple- 
ments and machinery were exported in 
August to the value of $581,885 com- 
pared with $527,489 in August of last 
year. Increased shipments were recorded 
in: Feed cutters and grinders, $66,540 
($34,085); dairy equipment, $102,237 
($33,268); poultry equipment, $19,265 
($3,978) ; sprayers and dusters, $57,815 
($43,173); windmills and parts, $65,365 
($20,015); and hay presses, $17,833 
($9,087). Exports of seed separators 
dropped to $86,774 from $162,008, and 
the export class “other agricultural ma- 
chinery and parts” to $165,257 from 
$219,590 in August 1940. 

Reaching their highest monthly value 
since January of this year, United States 
exports of industrial machinery in August 
totaled $41,976,614, an increase of more 
than 50 percent over the July figure of 
$27,794,765. Substantial gains in exports 
of metalworking machinery and petro- 
leum equipment were the main factors 
contributing to this large increase. 

Exports of machine tools, which for the 
past 3 months have shown reduced ship- 
ments, registered a sharp recovery in 
August, to $17,124,324, a gain of more 
than 85 percent over the July total of 
$9,226,262. Increases were recorded in all 
classes of machine tools in August over 
July, with shipments of milling machines 
showing the largest gain to $4,151,690 
from $2,034,603. Exports of lathes ad- 
vanced to $3,544,183 from $1,730,327, 
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drilling machines to $1,629,846 from 
$528,764, and grinding machines to $2,- 
399,030 from $1,168,936. Metalworking 
machinery other than machine tools also 
recorded increased exports in August, 
totaling $3,574,584 against $2,279,740 in 
July. August shipments of rolling-mill 
equipment rose to $543,558 from $456,- 
542 in July, and forging machinery to 
$979,475 from $719,161. Sheet and plate 
metalworking machinery exports regis- 
tered the largest gain, to $1,558,422 from 
$650,128. 

Total exports of mining, well, and 
pumping equipment were valued at $5,- 
715,118 in August—almost double the July 
shipments of $2,961,543. All classes of 
this type of equipment registered larger 
shipments in August than in July, with 
exports of petroleum well and refining 
machinery leading the advance ($3,066,- 
561 from $1,125,768). Mining and quar- 
rying machinery exports rose to $1,405,- 
229 from $1,345,436, and sh‘pments of 
pumps were up to $1,243,328 from 
$490,339. 

August shipments of power-generating 
machinery totaled $3,081,224, a gain of 
17 percent over the July figure of $2,625,- 
982. Exports of marine Diesel engines 
rose to $678,311 from $471,781, while 
Shipments of other Diesel engines 
dropped to $617,590 from $770,383. 
Foreign sales of other internal-combus- 
tion engines were off slightly to $178,338 
from $196,338, but engine accessories 
and parts were up to $613,628 from $569,- 
175. Exports of steam engines, boilers, 
and accessories advanced to $940,391 in 
August from $532,974 in July. 


Shipments of construction and con- 
veying machinery amounted to $3,502,- 
433 in August compared with $3,290,620 
in July. Exports of cranes, hoists, and 
derricks rose to $560,566 from $407,882, 
and conveying equipment to $445,434 
from $321,384. Oversea consignments of 
excavators and parts declined to $484,- 
560 from $932,592, and road graders and 
scrapers to $569,314 from $597,980. 


Registering the only decline in the ma- 
jor export groups of industrial machinery, 
shipments of textile, sewing, and shoe 
machinery totaled $1,778,176 in August 
compared with $1,989,535 in July. This 
decline was due to a drop in exports 
of textile machinery to $892,937 from 
$1,117,647, as both sewing machines 
($811,283 from $807,870) and shoe ma- 
chinery ($73,956 from $64,018) recorded 
larger shipments in August than in July. 

August exports of “other industrial 
machinery” totaled $7,200,755, consid- 
erably larger than the corresponding 
trade in July, which amounted to $5,- 
421,083. Shipments of ball and roller 
bearings recorded the largest increase 
in this group, advancing to $1,608,819 
from $1,072,847. Exports of air compres- 
sors increased to $481,732 from $320,521, 
and sugar-mill machinery to $303,748 
from $223,037, while wood-working ma- 
chinery exports were down slightly to 
$233,614 in August from $242,002 in the 
preceding month. 
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Printing and bookbinding machinery 
exports in August were valued at $607,138 
compared with $621,819 in July. 


* Kenya AND UcanpA.—lIndustrial ma- 
chinery continues to be one of the chief 
items imported into Kenya and Uganda 
from the United States. Imports of this 
equipment during 1939 and 1940 are 
shown in the following table: 














Item | 1939 | 1940 
Be ne Ae mots $9, 168 $5, 508 
Threshers, other and parts----_-_- 22, 709 16, 620 
Internal-comb usion engines -_---__-_| 8, 600 4, 358 
Industrial machinery and parts_- -| 141, 454 222, 018 
Pumps and pumping machinery.-_| 31, 398 34, 180 
Refrigerating machinery - - - - ------ | 44, 585 25, 045 
Tractors: 

Diesel-engined - ______--- 87, 808 158, 245 
eae okeate ts aa id rane | 48,471 50, 466 
Tractor parts and accessories _-_-_- | 47,046 89, 504 





* Preru.—Plans are under way for estab- 
lishment of a cement factory in Arequipa, 
for which machinery will be imported. 


* Surrnam.—Machinery imports during 
1940 totaled $1,045,513, with the United 
States the chief supplier. U.S. 1940 ex- 
port statistics show sales of industrial 
machinery, $661,714, and agricultural 
machinery, $9,427, to Surinam. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Resins 


Naval stores exported from the United 
States have continued the downward 
trend evident during the last 2 years— 
partly due to the loss of the important 
European markets. Exports of naval 
stores, gums, and resins from the 
United States were valued at $7,400,000 
during the first 8 months of 1941, com- 
pared with $9,000,000 during the first 8 
months of 1940. Figures of the leading 
items for the first 8 months of 1941 were: 
gum rosin, 80,718,800 pounds; wood 
rosin, 80,732,300 pounds; gum spirits of 
turpentine, 2,659,500 gallons; wood tur- 
pentine, 1,120,500 gallons; tall oil (liquid 
sulfate wood resin), 3,400,000 pounds; 
and shellac, bleached, 665,600 pounds. 

Varnish gums and resins imported 
primarily from the Far East have con- 
tinued to be received during the current 
year. Total imports into the United 
States of varnish gums increased 21 per- 
cent in tonnage to 82,400,000 pounds, and 
29 percent in value to $7,700,000 during 
the first 8 months of 1941—from 67,400,- 
000 pounds valued at $6,000,000 during 
the first 8 months of 1940. Lac and 
shellac, chiefly from British India, com- 
prised the bulk of the imports in both 
years. Imports of lac, crude and seed, 


exceeded 18,900,000 pounds, and of un- 
bleached shellac 27,000,000 pounds, in 
the first 8 months of 1941. 

Beeswax has been an important raw 
material purchased from South American 
and African countries in comparatively 
large amounts for many years. 


Beeswax 
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is used in the manufacture of wax pol- 
ishes, furniture polishes, candles, wood 
polishes and finishes, transparent papers, 
pomades, toilet preparations, chewing 
gum, food products, adhesive composi- 
tions, in dressing and polishing leathers, 
in modeling fruits and flowers, as a base 
for plasters, in sizing and finishing tex- 
tiles, and in medicines. There are vari- 
ous grades, usually depending upon the 
country from which purchased. 

Brazil has always been the largest sin- 
gle supplier of beeswax to the United 
States. Since 1937, however, Portuguese 
Africa and other African colonies, as well 
as other countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, have become important sources 
for this necessary commodity. 

Ten years ago, in 1931, out of total 
imports amounting to 3,700,000 pounds, 
valued at $800,000, only 400,000 pounds, 
valued at $100,000, came from Africa di- 
rect. Gradually African countries be- 
came increasingly important as a source, 
and in 1937, out of total receipts of 
5,400,000 pounds, valued at $1,4C0,000, 
African countries were the source of 1,- 
400,000 pounds, valued at $530,000. In 
the following year, though total imports 
were down 40 percent to 3,000,000 pounds 
($600,000) , imports from Africa declined 
only 20 percent to 1,100,000 pounds 
($200,000). In 1939 and 1940, total im- 
ports again were up to about 4,700,000 
pounds each year, and from Africa to 
1,400,000 and 1,100,000 pounds respec- 
tively. During the first half of this year, 
however, a smaller share of total imports 
again came from Africa—or 400,000 
pounds ($90,000) out of total imports of 
2,600,000 pounds ($650,000) . 

Total imports of beeswax in the years 
1939 and 1940, amounting to 4,700,000 
pounds each year, were above the annual 
average of 4,400,000 pounds for the 5 
years 1936-40 and the annual average 
of 3,800,000 pounds for the 5 years 1931- 
35. Total imports of beeswax for the first 
8 months, amounting to 3,700,000 pounds, 
already exceed the annual average of 
1931-35 and compare favorably with the 
annual average of the last 5 years. Fig- 
ures are given below: 





| | 


| , 
Country 1931 | 1937 1949 [6 months 


1941 


| Pounds | Pownds | Pounds | Pounds 


Portugal _- 627,700; 938,000; 202, 400 39, 800 
Mexico 22,900; 247,100) 189,500! 61,500 
Cuba ey! 636, 500; 392,800) 697,000 493,800 
Dominican Re- 

public . 181,800) 444,600) 454,000, 271, 300 
Guatemala ‘ 1,900) 26,100 39,800 
Haiti 1,600) 38,800) 38,200) 39,300 
Brazil - ; 1, 028, 700/1, 597. 800 1, 573,500 927, 100 
Chile_ : 255, 300' 53,800) 414,000 298, 200 
Ethiopia 10,000' 57,400 11, 300 
Belgian Congo i : 24,700' 29, 500 
Egypt --_--.- -| 222,200; 381,000 73, 500 21, 700 


Madagascar and 

other French 

eee 95, 100 84,600 145, 000 76, 800 
Portuguese Afri- 

ea (including 


Mozambique) _| 11,100) 350,400; 819,200, 231, 600 
British East 

Africa oa 54,000 122,900 3, 400 1, 500 

ws 3, 680, 400 5, 375, 000 4, 746, 700 2, 553, 800 





* New ZEALAND.—Imports of turpentine 
into New Zealand from the United States 
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increased to a total value of £NZ12,604 
during the first 6 months of 1941, from 
£NZ10,583 during the first 6 months of 
1940 and £NZ7,085 during the first 6 
months of 1939. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


Imports of zirconium ore (including 
zirconium sand) into the United States 
skyrocketed in 1940, compared with pre- 
vious years; imports in the first 7 months 
of 1941 (see table below) reflect an even 
greater gain for the current year. Zir- 
conium ore enters the United States 
duty-free. 





| First 7 
Country of origin 1939 1940 months 
1941 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Australia 4,972, 800 | 23, 289, 124 25, 896, 640 
India | 481, 600 7, 219, 520 806, 400 
Brazil | 1,410,626 | 3, 181, 862 4, 062, 556 


} 
Total 6,865,026 33, 690, 509 30, 765, 596 





* Brazit.—Magnesite, S. A., a company 
organized several months ago to exploit 
magnesite deposits, recently reported on 
two deposits located in southern Bahia. 
The ore of one deposit is said to be of 
refractory grade, while that of the other 
is suitable for manufacture of magnesium 
metal. The reserves of each deposit are 
estimated at about 40,000,000 tons. 

The company expects to produce and 
burn magnesite on a small scale for the 
Brazilian industries needing refractory 
materials. The Bank of Minas Geraes is 
said to have financed this rather small 
activity. Development of the deposits for 
export would require considerable capital. 


* Cusa—Rutile, associated with quartz 
and mica, is reported to have been dis- 
covered on the Isle of Pines recently. 
Further details are not available at this 
time. 

*® Mexico.—The graphite mining indus- 
try of the Guaymas consular district is 
in the strongest position it has experi- 
enced in many years—production is be- 
ing pushed to capacity. The four oper- 
ating mines increased output consider- 
ably in the third quarter of 1941 by hir- 
ing more workers. 

Exports of graphite to the United 
States (the sole destination) totaling 
13,472,256 pounds during the third quar- 
ter exceeded the amount shipped in the 
second quarter by 2,699,499 pounds. 
Almost 9,000,000 pounds more graphite 
was shipped to the United States during 
the three quarters of the current year 
than in the same months of 1940. 


Present stocks in warehouses are esti- 
mated by operating companies at about 
4500 tons, compared with about 1,500 
tons in the second quarter and 7,000 tons 
in the first quarter. Increased freight- 
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car allotment is allowing the graphite to 
move faster than at any previous periog, 

The declared export price for amor. 
phous graphite of 80 to 82 percent carbon 
content in the third quarter of 1941 re. 
mained at about $10.60 to $11 a short 
ton, f. c. b. port of shipment. 


* NEw ZEALAND.—A deposit of bentonite 
is being exploited at Porangahay, 
Hawke’s Bay district, according to the 
annual report for 1940 of the New Zea. 
land Government. Production in 1949 
totaled 205 long tons, all consumed Jp. 
cally—chiefly in the regeneration of 
molding sand. 

The bentonite is being supplied in the 
crude form, but consideration is being 
given to drying and grinding and gener. 
ally processing it. Although the deposit, 
located on the coast line, is difficult of 
access and transport, production is ex. 
pected to assume importance eventually, 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


The substantial increase in imports 
for consumption of fish livers from Mex- 
ico during the past 3 years and the first 
7 months of 1941 is shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 





| | 


Year Volume 


Value 
(United 
States cur- 
rency) 


$1, 580 
1939 11, 266 
1940 49, 339 
1941 (January-July 771, 838 90, 367 


1938 








* Brazit.—Lard, animal- and vegetable- 
fat compounds, and cottonseed oil are 
covered by the recent Brazilian embargo. 
The Government intends shortly to au- 
thorize exports of crude and semirefined 
cottonseed oil under license and proof of 
sufficient supply for local consumption. 


* BRITISH MaLaya.—Coconut-oil produc- 
tion in Malaya is estimated at 90,000 to 
100,000 long tons per year, says an official 
in the industry. This is stated to repre- 
sent an increase of about 25 percent since 
1936, when production was estimated at 
72,000 to 80,000 tons. Assuming that 
production increased at an even rate, the 
1939 output would roughly approximate 
from 85,500 to 95,000 tons, and that of 
1940 from 90,000 to 100,000 tons. 
Accounting for well over half of total 
Malayan coconut-oil production is 4 
sweet-smelling white oil with an acid 
content of about 1 percent which is used 
by natives of Malaya and India. A more 
highly refined and odorless type is pro- 
duced for consumption, chiefly local— 
being generally mixed with peanut oil for 
cooking purposes. This type of coconut 
oil is used as a peanut-oil substitute, be- 
cause of its lower price, and it is undet- 
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stood that two mills with a capacity of 
12,000 tons are exclusively engaged in its 
production. The output of unrefined 
coconut oil for use in soap manufacture 
is roughly estimated at 15,000 to 25,000 
tons per annum, of which approximately 
3,500 to 10,000 tons are consumed in 
Malaya. Production of an additional 
5,000 tons per year of unrefined oil for 
cooking and lighting purposes is reported. 

Domestic consumption of palm oil is 
confined exclusively to soap factories, 
which are estimated to use not more than 
1,000 tons per year. Unsuccessful efforts 
have been made to introduce the use of 
pleached palm oil as a substitute for im- 
ported peanut oil among Chinese labor- 
ers. Lack of success is attributed to the 
high solidifying point of the oil. 

Experiments with the extraction of oil 
from palm kernels by a Singapore oil mill 
are reported; it is understood, however, 
that Malayan demand was not considered 
adequate to justify production on a com- 
mercial scale. 


* CanaDA.—The green-pilchard catch of 
47,021 tons in British Columbia as of 
September 20, 1941, is approximately 
20,392 tons greater than the catch at the 
same time last year. Production of 
pilchard oil to the end of September 
amounted to 1,377,026 imperial gallons, 
compared with 812,973 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. It is evident that the 
oil content of the fish this year is smaller 
than last year. Production of pilchard 
meal amounted to 8,463 tons, an increase 
of 83 percent over the 1940-period out- 
put. 


* Cusa.—For the third successive month, 
the August demand for United States 
hog lard in Cuba showed a decrease, 
mainly as a result of the accumulation 
during earlier months of exceptionally 
large stocks, together with a moderate 
seasonal decrease in consumption during 
the summer months. Unofficial statis- 
tics compiled privately from ships’ man- 
ifests show that Cuban imports of hog 
lard in August totaled 4,754,180 pounds, 
compared with 5,192,664 pounds in the 
preceding month and 4,401,559 pounds in 
August 1940. Owing to a heavy move- 
ment in earlier months, total imports 
during the first 8 months of the year 
reached 54,856,951 pounds, an increase of 
slightly more than 20 percent over 45,- 
642,606 pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1940. 

August sales of hog lard continued sat- 
isfactory—this commodity, together with 
cottonseed, coconut, peanut, and soybean 
oils, accounting for the formerly impor- 
tant but now negligible demand enjoyed 
by olive oil. However, owing to recent 
upward price movements in the hog-lard 
market, without corresponding change in 
the price of competing oils, there was in- 
dication that mixed lard will again be- 
come important in the local market. 
Domestic production of mixed lard in- 
creased, with distribution apparently 
showing an upward trend for the first 
time in many months, at the expense of 
pure hog lard. Being based altogether 
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upon current price differentials in favor 
of component vegetable oils, there is 
some question as to whether sales of 
mixed lard will continue to advance 
against the popularly preferred pure hog 
lard. 

Cuban sales of shortening remained 
largely unchanged from previous levels. 
Consumption is limited chiefly to the 
baking trades, and little increase was 
noted in household demand. 

Olive-oil imports continued strictly 
nominal, receipts during August amount- 
ing to barely 11 pounds, compared with 
49 pounds in the preceding month and 
6,063 pounds in August 1940. Some idea 
of the loss in importance of olive oil in 
the Cuban market may be gained when 
it is noted that, whereas imports during 
the first 8 months of 1940 aggregated 
7,590,881 pounds (2,279,676 pounds more 
than combined entries of cottonseed, 
coconut, peanut, and soybean oils), ar- 
rivals during the same period of 1941 
totaled only 26,308 pounds, or merely a 
small fraction of Cuban olive-oil exports 
during the same period. Wholesale dis- 
tribution of this oil has ceased almost 
entirely, with dealers uninterested in 
offering quotations on their small re- 
maining stocks. 

Imports of cottonseed, coconut, peanut, 
and soybean oils, both crude and refined 
(as well as hydrogenated cottonseed and 
coconut oils), all show increases during 
the first 8 months of 1941, compared with 
the corresponding months of 1940. 
While this situation was due largely to 
heavier sales of cottonseed and soybean 
oils in place of olive oil, the factor of 
large-scale purchases on a speculative 
basis is also of importance. Small in- 
creases in receipts of foreign peanut oil 
were due to temporary shortages in do- 
mestic supplies, while larger entries of 
crude and refined coconut oils were at- 
tributed to increased purchases, partly 
speculative, by local cracker and biscuit 
manufacturers. Total entries of all prin- 
cipal edible oils and fats, including hog 
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lard, have increased during the 8-month 
period of 1941 by 2,019,910 pounds, or 
approximately 74 percent. 

Although authoritative data are lack- 
ing, various trade sources state that the 
outlook is good for production of crude 
Cuban peanut oil during the August 1, 
1941, to July 31, 1942, crop year—most 
estimates placing probable production at 
14,000,000 pounds, compared roughly with 
10,000,000 in the preceding crop year. 
Other sources believe that a total output 
of 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 pounds is all 
that may reasonably be expected. Pea- 
nut-meal residues from domestic crush- 
ing operations continue well in excess of 
local demand, comparatively few Cuban 
livestock owners (Some dairy operators 
excepted) being willing to purchase fat- 
tening feedstuffs for a market which is 
predominantly inclined to prefer lean 
meat. 


* NETHERLANDS INbDIES—Figures as to 
native copra production and estate pro- 
duction in the Netherlands Indies during 
1940 have not been made available as yet. 
In 1939 a total of 798,800 metric tons was 
reported for native cultivation and 59,851 
metric tons for the estates. No new 
acreage was reported planted in the first 
half of 1941. 

The Netherlands Indies coconut indus- 
try did not feel the full effects of the 
1940 southeastern Asia drought until 
about May 1941. The nuts harvested in 
July were extremely small and fewer per 
tree, but the oil content of the meat re- 
mained approximately the same. It is 
roughly estimated that total production 
in the second half of 1941 and the first 
half of 1942 will be at least 35 percent 
below normal, broken down as follows: 
Java 40 to 50 percent less, Borneo 20 per- 
cent, Sumatra 25 percent, and the Great 
East 3712 percent. Effects of the drought 
will be felt until the middle of 1942, when 
the situation is expected to change radi- 
cally, and the latter half of 1942 and the 
first half of 1943 are expected to show 
production figures well above normal. 


Exports of U. S. Merchandise to British Empire and Egypt. 
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A large coconut-oil industry exists in 
Java, but exports, even to other parts of 
the archipelago, are not important. No 
changes in the production capacity of this 
industry is reported for the first half of 
1941. 


Coconut-oil production data cannot be 
obtained at this time. Total Nether- 
lands Indian factory production in 1939 
amounted to 182,594 tons of oil, and 
110,398 tons of oil cake. In addition to 
the “factory oil,” an estimated 180,000 
metric tons of “village oil” are made by 
natives annually in Java alone. During 
the first half of 1941, production of “vil- 
lage oil” showed a tendency to increase, 
since this oil is cheaper than kerosene or 
other substances used for fuel and 
lighting. 


Paints and 
Products 


* British Honpuras.—A comparatively 
small market for paints and paint mate- 
rials exists in British Honduras. The 
United Kingdom and the United States 
supply most of the demand. The follow- 
ing products and amounts were imported 
into British Honduras in 1940: Paints, 
dry or in paste form, 1,376 hundred- 
weight, valued at $14,962; paints, ready- 
mixed, 418 hundredweight, $5,807; var- 
nish, 685 Imperial gallons, $740; tur- 
pentine, 946 gallons, $521; and linseed oil, 
9,653 gallons, $8,418. All items are du- 
tiable, and also subject to an additional 
tax on each package. They are imported 
under permit. 


* CuIna.— Notwithstanding increased 
production of paints in China, that coun- 
try’s imports of paints were valued at 
283,339 gold units during the first 7 
months of 1941, compared with 277,245 
gold units in the first 7 months of 1940. 
Imports from the United States increased 
markedly to 85,670 gold units during the 
1941 7-month period, from 26,884 gold 
units in the corresponding 1940 period, 
while imports from Japan declined to 
86,495 gold units from 178,244. Other 
major countries participating in «the 
trade were: Frenh Indochina, 30,434 
gold units; Germany, 8,177; Great 
Britain, 24,844; Hong Kong, 45,007; 
Kwangtung Leased Territory, 4,476 gold 
units. 


Value of Total Exports and Exports Under License, 
Including Reexports. 
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* DoMmINICcAN REPUBLIC.—The paint and 
pigment market in the Dominican Re- 
public is largely controlled by the United 
States paint industry. In 1938 the United 
States supplied 72.5 percent of the im- 
ports; in 1939, 71 percent; in 1940, 83 
percent. Total imports of paints and pig- 
ments into the Dominican Republic ex- 
ceeded $86,800 in 1940, compared with 
$91,300 in 1939 and $76,900 in 1938. Fig- 
ures of imports from the United States 
were: $72,100 in 1940, $65,500 in 1939, and 
$55,700 in 1938. England is the leading 
competitor, but imports from that coun- 
try were valued at only $10,600 in 1940, 
compared with $19,350 in 1939 and $16,- 
800 in 1938. Japan, however, got $2,300 
of the business in 1940, compared with 
only $1 in 1939 and $60 in 1938. The 
Netherlands was the only other important 
supplier during these 3 years. 


* NEw ZEALAND.—At one time the United 
States sold appreciable amounts of 
paints in New Zealand. With restric- 
tions now in force, imports have declined, 
and no ready-mixed paints were im- 
ported into New Zealand from the United 
States in June 1941. During the first 6 
months of the current year imports of 
ready-mixed paints from the United 
States were valued at only £NZ199, com- 
pared with £NZ1,397 in the first 6 months 
of 1940 and £NZ8,362 during the first 6 
months of 1939. 


* Sparin.—Iron oxide has continued to be 
shipped from Malaga to the United 
States in appreciable amounts. De- 
clared exports of red iron oxide, ground, 
from Malaga to the United States 
amounted to 5,476,000 pounds valued at 
$102,100 during the first 8 months of 
1941. Spain is the only important source 
for this pigment, though smaller amounts 
are imported from the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and occasionally one or two 
other countries. Recently a firm in 
Brazil reported that it was in a position 
to ship iron oxide to the United States. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* CanaDA.—Although the Dominion Gov- 
ernment appealed to consumers early in 
July to restrict use of gasoline, consump- 
tion in that month in British Columbia 
amounted to 7,451,301 gallons, an increase 
of 819,147 gallons over the preceding 
month. During September, retailers at- 
tempted to ration their allotments, but 
a month-end shortage occurred which 
was relieved when the Oil Controller au- 
thorized additional deliveries. 


* CoLome1a.—Petroleum production im- 
proved slightly in July 1941 to 2,118,981 
barrels from 2,077,936 in the preceding 
month. The volume of crude petroleum 
refined was 254,611 barrels, compared 
with 263,682 in June. Crude-petroleum 
exports of 2,529,652 barrels showed a ma- 
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terial gain over June shipments of a 
533,276 barrels. 

Details of Colombian production of 
petroleum products are: 





{In barrels of 42 United States gallons] 
ee 
> : June | Jul 
Produc y 
eats 108 | 94) 
Gasoline | 87,537 | 
Ethy] gasoline | 2,277 | ‘ta 
Kerosene... | 10, 284 12, 2 
Power kerosene 6,267 |..."3 
J Sa | 107, 342 | 130, 988 
Gas oil | 16, 365 | 12, 559 
Residual fuel oil__- | 1,432) Low 
Asphalt. | 3, 895 | 4, 969 
Lubricants... 4, 845 
Naphtha_. 537 | In 
Dry cleaning fluid__._- | 529 831 
Crude topped (‘‘crudo reducido’’) 83, 306 49, 306 








* Preru.—Production of crude petroleum 
during the first 6 months of 1941 de. 


creased to 5,419,162 barrels of 42 U. 8, | 
gallons, from 6,078,481 barrels in the 


same period of 1940. Natural gasoline 
production declined slightly to 475,94 
barrels, from 498,736 in the 6-month 
period of 1940. 

Peruvian production of refined petro- 
leum products’ during the first 6 months 
of 1941, with comparable data for the 
corresponding period of 1940, is shown in 
the following table: 


{In barrels of 42 U. S. gallons} 





First 6 First 6 
Product months of | months of 

1940 1941 
Gasoline 1, 320, 423 1, 255, 725 
Kerosene_. 407, 904 273, 613 

Gas oil. - 357, 659 369, 
Fuel oil 985, 836 1, 105, 306 
Lubricating oil 20, 434 18, 000 
Asphalt 20, 359 36, 031 
Coke... 1, 280 1,062 
Still gas and loss 53, 883 41, 108 
Total 3, 167,778 | 3, 100, 463 





* Urucuay.—The 
ment has been attempting to solve the 
gasoline shortage through cutting down 
by 30 percent the amount of fuel supplied 
to retail dealers. This has not proved 
satisfactory, however, and, beginning 
October 1, each owner of an automotive 
vehicle will be rationed by means of a 
card system entitling him to a month's 
supply ranging from 90 to 150 liters, de- 
pending upon the horsepower of his 
machine. 


* VENEZUELA—Petroleum production in 
Venezuela during August 1941 increased 
to 2,915,716 metric tons, from 2,829,610 
tons in July. A total of 356,046 tons of 
crude petroleum was refined in August, 
compared with 297,973 tons in the pre- 
ceding month. Stocks of crude petro- 
leum on August 31, 1941, stood at 1,234, 
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g52 tons, in comparison with stocks of 

1,361,293 tons at the close of July. 
Crude-petroleum exports during Au- 
t+ advanced to 2,653,421 tons, from 

2,605,278 in the preceding month. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


* Mexico—Demand for cotton textiles 
increased to such an extent during Sep- 
tember that manufacturers’ stocks were 
heavily called upon. In addition to the 
domestic demand, orders have come from 
Central American markets; more re- 
cently there have been negotiations with 
respect to orders from Cuba, and it ap- 
pears likely that there will be sizable 
shipments to that country in the immedi- 
ate future. 

The domestic market continues to con- 
sume the entire output of the Mexican 
wool-manufacturing industry. Stocks of 
wool fabrics are reported to be about 
normal and the supply of raw wool suffi- 
cient for the present season. The large 
shipment of rayon yarn from Japan, 
which arrived in August, has just been 
allotted to the industry and will supply 
reduced requirements for about 6 weeks. 


* Urucuay.—The textile industry con- 
tinued to be active throughout Septem- 
ber—particularly the mills producing cot- 
ton and woolen goods, as they have been 
least affected by the growing shortage 
of raw materials. The woolen mills have 
their sources of raw materials within the 
country, while the cotton mills have had 
no difficulty in obtaining cotton from 
Brazil and Paraguay. The silk and 
rayon hosiery industry, though faced with 
a potential shortage of raw material 
which may eventually force the closing 
of most of the mills, appears to have 
built up in past months fairly large stocks 
of raw materials, on which reserve it is 
now operating at normal capacity. 


Cotton and Products 


* Borivia.—Cotton-piece-goods imports 
have averaged 3,375,256 pounds annually 
over the past 5 years, and Japan has sup- 
plied an average of 2,765,452 pounds an- 
nually, or roughly 82 percent of Bolivia’s 
requirements from abroad. Of the 3,- 
783,730 pounds imported in 1940, Japan 
supplied 3,356,808 pounds, or 88.7 percent, 
and the United States 152,150 pounds, 
or 4 percent. Brazil was the third most 
important supplier in 1940, with 105,298 
pounds, or slightly less than 3 percent. 


* Brazit.—Brazil exported during August 
35,248 metric tons of cotton, or the equiv- 
alent of 155,416 bales of 500 pounds each. 
The United States is shown as the prin- 
cipal destination for these exports, but 
cotton destined for Canada is understood 
to have comprised the bulk of the cotton 
credited to this country. Destinations 
for the August exports were: 
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| 

er ee | Volume, in 

Destinations er~ ye 
United States 8, 969 
Great Britain 7, 273 
Canada.-.--- 6, 924 
Portugal. -- 3, 632 
Japan...--- 3, 619 
China. - - 2, 279 
Colombia | 1, 807 
Others......... | 745 
Total. _- | 35, 248 
* THAILAND.—Cotton-piece-goods im- 


ports during 1940 were valued at the 
equivalent of $6,137,050 U. S. currency. 
Almost 80 percent of these imports con- 
sisted of Japanese goods. Imports dur- 
ing the second half of 1940 were smaller 
than in the first 6 months and were val- 
ued at the equivalent of $US2,802,316. 
Of this total, the value of goods credited 
as being of American origin was only 
$1,250. 

Production of cotton goods in Thailand 
from both domestic and imported cotton 
has been increased somewhat, and these 
goods have found ready sale, partly in 
consequence of the desire for a greater 
degree of national self-sufficiency. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


* Cusa.—Exports of henequen and sisal 
fiber, which amounted to 6,362,594 kilo- 
grams (14,024,975 pounds) in the first 
half of 1940, declined to 3,461,162 kilo- 
grams (7,630,478 pounds) in the first 6 
months of 1941. Of this latter quantity, 
the United States took 5,135,103 pounds; 
Spain was the destination for 1,903,154 
pounds; and the remainder went ot Ven- 
ezuela and Chile. 


* Hartr.—Exports of sisal amounted to 
752,951 kilograms during the first half 
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of September 1941, against 351,065 kilo- 
grams exported during the first 20 days 
of September 1940. Cumulative statis- 
tics of sisal exports for the period Octo- 
ber 1, 1940, to September 15, 1941, show 
10,057,663 kilograms, a substantial gain 
over the 7,580,676 kilograms shipped dur- 
ing the period October 1, 1939, to Sep- 
tember 20, 1940. Exports of sisal are 
expected to continue at a high level. 


* Mexico.—Exports of henequen fiber 
from Progreso during September 1941, all 
destined for the United States, comprised 
€,855 metric tons of long fiber, against 
7,901 in August, and 269 metric tons of 
short fibers, against 837 in August. How- 
ever, in both categories September 1941 
exports were substantially above those 
for September 1940. 


Exports of cordage continued to de- 
cline during September 1941, and were 
589 metric tons below shipments for 
August—but were more than three times 
as great as exports for September 1940. 
Exports of henequen twines (including 
binder), ropes, and cloth went to seven 
American countries—but the United 
States was the most important. destina- 
tion, taking in September 1941 almost 480 
tons out of a total of 806 exported to all 
Cestinations. Uruguay was the second 
most important export market for cord- 
age, with 295 tons. 

Sales to the domestic market in Mexico 
curing September 1941 amounted to 7,539 
bales, of which 4,680 consisted of cordage. 


Wearing Apparel 


* Brazit.—Since the war began, there 
has been a considerable falling off of im- 
ports of hats from Europe. 

Formerly Brazilians were Said to 
change more hats and expend relatively 
more for this item of wear than the aver- 
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age person inhabiting the temperate cli- 
mates. However during the past few 
years there has been a marked decline 
in the demand for men’s hats and even 
certain kinds of women’s hats—caused 
by the habit of going without head cover- 
ing of any kind. This has materially af- 
fected the domestic hat industry—which 
had gained considerable importance—as 
well as imported hats which are consid- 
ered a luxury item. 

During 1940, the United States ex- 
ported 76,589 hats of all types to Brazil. 
This included caps, berets, and women’s 
hats, and the total value was $24,142. 


* CoLtomsia.—A scarcity of manufac- 
tured textile products is being experi- 
enced, as a result of the inability of 
European manufacturers to supply the 
demand. Capital is being invested in 
new industries. Factories for the manu- 
facture of ready-made clothing have been 
established within the past 2 months. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Exports of un- 
trimmed (split) pandan hats during the 
month of June to the United States from 
Java and Madura totaled 67,239, valued 
at 10,736 guilders. During this same pe- 
riod 37,236 such hats were exported to 
Australia, and these were valued at 11,133 
guilders. 

Exports of other pandan hats (not spe- 
cifically provided for in export classifica- 
tions) from Java and Madura in June 
1941 totaled 676,760, valued at $25,821. 
Of these, Australia received 191,600 pieces, 
valued at $6,278 guilders, while the United 
States took 485,160 pieces, valued at 
19,543 guilders. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


* Brazit.—Tobacco market conditions in 
Bahia continued most unfavorable dur- 
ing August. Imports during the month 
amounted to 13,988 kilograms, all from 
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the United States. There were no to- 
bacco arrivals in July. 

Bahia tobacco exports in August 1941 
declined to 2,924 bales of 75 kilograms 
(compared with 9,681 bales in the pre- 
ceding month and 17,660 in August 1940), 
456 bales going to the United States 
(none in August 1940), 1,430 te Argentina 
(3,021), 177 to Portugal (none), and 861 
to Brazil (other States) (392). However, 
in August 1940 shipments to Spain 
amounted to 14,007 bales and to Aus- 
tralia 240 bales; there was no tobacco 
trade with these countries in August 1941. 

A Spanish ship which arrived at Bahia 
on September 9 was reported loading 
50,000 bales of tobacco for Spain. Of this 
amount, 40,000 bales were to be shipped 
by the Tobacco Institute and 10,000 by a 
local firm. 

Tobacco shipments from the interior 
of the State to the city of Bahia during 
August reached 37,735 bales, and stocks 
on hand on August 31, 1941, totaled 218,- 
981 bales. 

The 1941-42 Bahia tobacco crop is ex- 
pected to be smaller than that of 1940-41, 
owing to the low level of current prices 
and the great amount of unsold tobacco 
still held by farmers. 

The Federal Government has approved 
certain measures adopted by the National 
Commission of Economic Defense con- 
cerning tobacco exportation—establish- 
ing a degree of control over the tobacco 
business with a view to disposing com- 
pletely of the 1941-42 crop. According 
to Government-approved regulations, ex- 
porters can make purchases only on a 
basis of minimum prices established by 
the local branch of the Bank of Brazil, 
the Tobacco Institute of Bahia, and the 
exporters. Sales to domestic and foreign 
consumption markets are free of control. 


* Canapa—September estimates place 
the 1941 Canadian tobacco crop at 74,875,- 
700 pounds and the planted area at 69,140 
acres. Last year 69,136,100 pounds (re- 
vised estimate) were produced from 67,- 
880 acres. Flue-cured tobacco this year 
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is eStimated at 58,871,500 pounds from 
54,050 acres, a considerable increase oyey 
the 1940 yield of 39,144,000 pounds from 
48,610 acres. 

Frost in Ontario on September 11, ang 
in Quebec on September 13, destroyed 
approximately 2,500,000 pounds of flue. 
cured tobacco that had not been hay. 
vested, but the crop was harvested be. 
fore the heavy gale on September 25. 

Flue-cured-tobacco growers in Ontario 
still have an unsold surplus of about 
4,000,000 pounds of the 1940 crop ang 
11,000,000 pounds of the 1939 crop. Never- 
theless, the market outlook is considereg 
favorable, especially since arrangements 
have been completed for exporting 
8,000,000 pounds of unmanufactured 
tobacco to the United Kingdom. 


* Canary ISLANDS.—An increasingly dis- 
couraging tobacco market situation ob- 
tained in the West Canary Island district 
during the first half of 1941, owing to in- 
adequate stocks of urgently required im- 
ported leaf resulting from unavailability 
of foreign exchange. Most of the cigar- 
ette and cigar manufacturing industries 
were working part time only. 


No tobacco import or export statistics 
for the period are available. Stocks 
were unofficially reported as restricted 
solely to locally produced and small pri- 
vately owned amounts of imported leaf. 

The 1941 tobacco crop throughout the 
West Canary Island district, sown to 
some 70 percent of Habana seed and the 
remainder to American seed, is estimated 
by reliable sources at 460,000 to 690,000 
kilograms. However, it is generally con- 
ceded that the crop may be adversely 
affected by shortage of fertilizers and in- 
secticides, and losses through unfavor- 
able weather conditions. All locally 
produced leaf will be used for domestic 
consumption. Although efforts to step 
up leaf production in the district have 
been intensified, results have been dis- 
appointing. 

Production of cigars and cigarettes in 
the West Canary district declines each 
year, since leaf-tobacco imports are al- 
most unobtainable. Practically the en- 
tire output of the tobacco-manufactur- 
ing industry is now consumed locally. 


Imports of foreign tobacco products 
have long since ceased, and there were 
practically no cigar and cigarette exports 
to the Spanish Tobacco Monopoly in the 
Peninsula during the first half of 1941, 
according to reliable sources. However, 
supplies of local tobacco products were 
reported furnished visiting ‘mainly 
Spanish) shipping. 

Both commercial and private-account 
purchases of American tobacco products 
have been terminated, owing to import- 
ing and foreign-exchange difficulties. 
However, investigation reportedly reveals 
that approximately 500,000 cigarettes of 
American origin, privately purchased in 
dollars, were shipped to the island, held 
by the local customs in bond, and sold 
to Panamanian tankers (owned and op- 
erated by American interests) on a dol- 
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jar basis during the second quarter of 
the year. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Total imports of 
tobacco into the Netherlands Indies dur- 
ing June 1941 increased to 465,910 net 
kilograms valued at 477,601 guilders, from 
364,895 kilograms valued at 378,131 
guilders in the preceding month. Import 
details are as follows: 





—_" 


May June 


Country 1941 1941 


= 
Net kilo- | Net kilo- 
United States: grams grams 
Leaf 249, O17 396, 003 
Cut-- 761 | 408 
C garettes 3, 463 2, 757 
Total 252, 241 399, 168 
Great Britain: 
Cut 0, 796 98 
Cigarettes 6, 865 1, 9OR 
Total 57, 661 2, 006 
Mexico: Leaf 14, 755 20, 921 
Brazil: Leaf 3 
British India: Leaf 1, 210 126 
China: Cut 9, 474 5, 696 
Singapore: 
Cut 5, 779 9, 157 
Cigarettes 18, 263 16, 338 
Cigars 1, 099 2, 734 
Total 25, 141 28, 229 
Hong Kong: Cut 2, 050 1, 756 
Unspecified 
Leaf 405 4,478 
Cut 736 18S 
Cigars 219 42 
Total 1, 360 5, O08 
Grand total 364, 895 465, 910 





The Netherlands Indies export trade in 
tobacco declined in June 1941 to 326,705 
kilograms valued at 583,239 guilders, from 
534,094 kilograms valued at 871,939 
guilders in May. The following table 
gives details of this trade: 





' May June 
Country 1941 1941 
Net kilo- | Net kilo- 
United States grams grams 
Deli leaf 237, 280 236, O80 
Krossok leaf 49, 547 21, 640 
Vorsten. leaf 145, 568 
Total 432, 395 257. 720 
Australia 
Java leaf n.s. p.f., other than 
Krossok 618 
Deli leaf 4, 381 
Vorsten leaf 39, 266 
Cigarettes 12, O48 1 435 
Total 13, 566 44, O82 
Singapore 
Cut 4, 097 3, 849 
Cigarettes 13, 487 
Total 4, O97 7, 3346 
Penang: Cut 13, 887 6, 892 
Sabang: 
Cut 365 400 
Cigarettes 1 1, 533 309 
Total 1, 898 709 
British India: Cut 1, 800 63 
Belgian Congo: Cigarettes 34, 692 
Unspecified: 
Deli leaf 1, 422 5, 116 
Krossok leaf 19, 886 
Vorsten. leaf 6, 595 4, 513 


' Gross kilograms. 
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’ ’ May June 

Country 1941 1941 
‘ Net kilo- | Net kilo- 

Unspecified—C ontinued. grams grams 
Cut : 1, 485 | 162 
Cigarettes 12,371 | 1112 
ECON S 6 ns 22 os oe 31, 759 9, 903 
Grand total. 534,094 | 326, 705 





! Gross Kilograms. 





Contributors 
Column 


Carter R. Bryan.—Born Peoria, IIl., 
June 17, 1911. University of Arizona, 
September 1934 to June 1935; University 
of California, September 1935 to June 
1937, B. A. Institute of International 
Education Exchange Scholar, University 
of Vienna 1937-38. Rerum Politicarum 
Doktor (Ph. D. Political Science and Eco- 
nomics), University of Vienna, 1940. Vi- 
enna staff correspondent United Press, 
February—April 1938. Southeast Euro- 
pean correspondent (Vienna) of the 
Times (of London) April 1938—September 
1939, and Vienna correspondent New 
York Times, July 1938—January 1940. 
Author of: ‘“Deutsch—Amerikan‘sche 
Handelsbeziehungen,” numerous political 
and economic articles and reports, pub- 
lished in above mentioned and other 
publications. Since September 1940 in- 
ternational editor (ForrercGn COMMERCE 
WEEKLY and International Reference 
Service) of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. 

Paul D. Dickens.—Born Lima, Ohio, 
Octcber 5, 1896. A. B. 1922, Hiram Col- 
lege, Hiram, Ohio; Ph. D. 1933, The 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. With Department of Com- 
merce since 1925, specializing in data re 
international investments and balances 
of international payments since 1928. 
Author numerous Government pam- 
phlets and articles in economic journals. 

Warren Lee Pierson.—Born Princeton, 
Minn. University of California, B. A., 
1917. Harvard Law School, LL. B., 1922. 
Served as ambulance driver in French 
Army, 1917. Graduated Saumur Artil- 
lery School, 1st Lt. 101st Field Artillery, 
26th Division, 1918-19. Admitted to 
California bar, 1922. Practiced in Los 
Angeles until 1933. Counsel for Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Washing- 
ton, 1933. General Counsel and Trustee 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
1934-36. President Export-Import Bank 
of Washington since February 1936. 
Member National Emergency Council, 
Washington. Member Executive Com- 
mittee on Commercial Policy. Director 
of Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Julius G. Schnitzer—Born Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. Elementary education 
in public schools at Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Birmingham, Ala. Attended George 
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Washington University Law School and 
School of Foreign Service of Georgetown 
University in Washington, D. C. 

With U. S. Army in France from Sep- 
tember 1917 to November 1918. En- 
gaged in newspaper reporting and shoe 
retailing from 1919 to 1923. With Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
since May 1923. Assigned to Hide and 
Leather Division and for past 18 years 
has been engaged in covering the leather, 
shoe, and allied industries. 

Author of numerous publications cov- 
ering several branches of the leather in- 
dustries and contributor to trade and 
other periodicals on similar subjects. In- 
cluded among the publications compiled 
are “Leather Footwear—World Produc- 
tion and International Trade,” “Boot and 
Shoe Industry of the United States,” and 
“Make It of Leather.” Regular con- 
tributor to Britannica Book of the Year. 
Compiles a monthly report on leather 
industries. 





Country Store Scours World for 
Merchandise 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Ancient Words of Wisdom 


Since the days of the Phoenicians Civ- 
ilized peoples have in general recognized 
the mutual advantages to be derived from 
foreign trade. Written praise of foreign 
trade comes down to us in the letters of 
Seneca and the writings of Thomas 
Aquinas. Writing in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the English philosopher, David 
Hume, in his essay Of the Balance of 
Trade, said “Nature, by giving a diver- 
sity of geniuses, climates, and soils to 
different nations, has secured their mu- 
tual intercourse and commerce so long 
as they all remain industrious and 
civilized.” 

A little later, Adam Smith, in a cele- 
brated paragraph, wrote in a similar 
vein, “were all nations to follow the lib- 
eral system of free exportation and free 
importation, the different States into 
which a great continent was divided 
would so far resemble the different Prov- 
inces of a Great Empire. As among the 
different Provinces of a great Empire, 
the freedom of the inland trade appears, 
both from reason and experience, not 
only the best palliative of a dearth, but 
the most effectual preventive of a fam- 
ine, so would the freedom of the expor- 
tation and importation trade be among 
the different States into which a great 
continent was divided * * *. Whether 
the advantages of one country over an- 
other be natural or acquired is of no con- 
sequence. So long as the one country 
has these advantages and the other 
wants them, it will always be more ad- 
vantageous to the latter rather to buy 
of the former than to make.” 

Can modern men, fully realizing the 
importance of imports to our daily life, 
doubt that the freedom of the seas is 
worth protecting? 
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| 
| Annual average rate Monthly average rate 
Country Unit quoted — ry 
September alia 
1939 1940 August 1941 1941 
: Pound (free) __.........- °$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2128 $3. 2133 $3. 2133 
Australia. .-.-....---..._.. {pound NR ITB sae 3. 2280 3. 2280 3, 2280 3. 2280 
Canada = SE tinetcosen . 9602 8514 . 8896 8913 RRSK 
Aer ademas Dollar (official)... ......|...-.....-- - 9091 9091 - 9091 9091 
China (Shanghai)__.__._____ ts cesta * 1188 *. 0600 (**) (**) (** 
Germany....._____ a * 4008 * 4002 (**) (**) ** 
Hong Kong . 2745 . 2296 2511 . 2510 2509 
heii dct cinecunvconcand *. 3328 . 3016 . 3013 . 3014 3015 
a 2 . B44 we | co) ni 
New Zealand *3. 5482 3. 0638 3 2254 3. 2260 3. 2260 
(a RR . 0404 . 0371 ae | eet es 
Straits Settlements *, 5174 - 4698 . 4716 . 4716 4716 
| “NET PTE SARS J . 2380 yer, co") ~ 
Switzerland . 2253 - 2268 = (**) as 
Union of South Africa *4.4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. R800 
Pound (free) ._.....-.-.. 4. 4354 3.8300 4.0318 | 4. 0327 4. 0325 
United Kingdom. .........|{Boung (ommieial) -222227|_ 4. 0350 4.0380 | 4.0350 1. 0350 
OrriciaL Rates iN ForeicN Countries 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva- | Annual average 
lent in rate ! 
United - 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
ee : $0. 07 pecans ils 
ECE eo 44.25 Congolese francs =$1.00____. ' | =a : 
oT aS fF Sd 6D UY eee , ’ 4, 1600 | $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
ss |: ACs ACK TSS 84 leva=$1.00 8... 4.0119 *.0124 | ®*.0121 
China—Manchuria__._._______________. 0 SS Ee . 2343 | 1. 2845 7, 2506 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia)_..| 1 koruna=RM 0.10___.__.____- 4.0400 | *.0347 | #*.0343 
a ie ee 1 krone=RM 0.50____________- 4. 2000 . 2183 . 2035 
gS ae £E0.24072=$1.00............_.. 4.1542 | *5.0130 | ° 4. 5463 
SE a he ig i QS . 2398 | 1.2711 | 1¢ 11 2538 
a 49.35 markkaa=$1.00_.__._._____ . 0203 . 0216 *.0199 
France (occupied area)___.__.___- bbe | TY TE. 4, 0200 . 0288 0251 
France (unoccupied area) -______-..__-- CE EEA TAS . 0228 . 0288 . 0251 
French Indochina...................... Ss hee . 2269 | 12. 2880 12, 2510 
a a ee are aa TS ia) Geena OO... ...........<--.<-- . 0066 . 0090 . 0082 
arte SE aS SR eae a SOS pemews £0. ...............4-.-.- aka . 1968 1973 1924 
EES ere nS TTA eae , | eee aceal 
See RR, [ | SS Se 
Ee ee I MINE oo ec emecncccsccccsscccc- 4.0350 | 94.8804 | #4 4354 
ae ‘ .------| 19,00 lira=$1.00 . 0526 . 0526 . 0520 
latvi.........- .| 5.30 lats=$1.00__ . 1887 | 1. 1938 18 1852 
aa GES SSN, 2: Ne eaiourenan ect . 1667 | 1. 1691 1. 1671 
Sar ..-| 1 franc=RM 0.10 ok MORE TRE 
Netherlands.._ _._.._.__..- CS TT 4, 5320 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies_..._._...............| 1.8925 euflders=$1.00._..............-.-- 228. . 5284 | 1.5501 18, 5334 
Newfoundland____.__..__.___...........] $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00_..............___. . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
TTS UU”. 6S 4, 2400 . 2457 . 2327 
Hi aS eae Cries Seeee.......-.<.<.-...-- 4.0350 | 4.8804 | °4 4354 
Poland (“General Governorship”’) . .. 1 py ey Oe ee hi aeindoninire ee 4, 2000 . 1886 6 1884 
te Oe a a laa co ie . . 0054 *.0073 | 2*.0071 
ss i 7 == See . 0913 *.0560 *. 0999 
eS E yt sy peers Sa et ea ae . 4556 | 13.5760 13, 5020 
Thailand (Siam) __--__. ‘ -| 11 ts=£1 sterling 3659 . 4445 . 4032 
T y 1 Se ee ene! = 3 . 7500 . 8011 8024 
1 OS SPS an are ES ee c 2 a Se 
SE EASE: eR 0183 *.0231 | 2 *°.0227 

















*Nominal. 

**Not available. 

1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency 
and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

2 Average for January-August and November-Decem- 


4 Based on German official rate: $1.00—RM 2.50. 
§ For payment of imports from the United States (com- 
pensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 


Percent, making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 
equivalent to,$0.0095 per lev. 


* Average for first 8 months only. 

’ Based on average for the yen. 

§ Average first 3 months only. 

* Based on average for pound sterling. 

1¢ Computed from average official rates for the United 


States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 


1! Average for first 11 months only. 

12 Based on average for French franc. 

8 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

“4 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
1s Commercial rate. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can. 
not be responsible for their content. Fo, 
private publications, write direct to the pub. 
lishing agency given in each case. 











Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
October 18, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is is. 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The October 18 issue 
contains these articles. 


ARMING OF AMERICAN-FLAGSHIPS 
ENGAGED IN FOREIGN COM. 
MERCE: Statement by the Secretary 
of State before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE REGARDING RECENT 
EVENTS IN PANAMA. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
THE VICE PRESIDENT OF PERU. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
ARGENTINE DEPUTIES. 


AVIATION TRAINING FOR CITIZENS 
OF OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 


REMOVAL OF AMERICAN EMBASSY 
STAFF FROM MOSCOW. 


ASSISTANCE TO THE SOVIET UNION, 
NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ARGEN- 

TINA: 

Signing of the Agreement. 

Message from the President of the 
United States to the Vice President of 
Argentina. 

Statement by the Vice President of 
Argentina. 

Statement by the Secretary of State 
of the United States. 

Messages Exchanged by the Secretary 
of State of the United States and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Worship 
of Argentina. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT MEETING. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


Other Publications 


OUR WORLD TRADE — JANUARY- 
JUNE, 1941. Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 1941. 19 pp. The data 
in this report are based primarily on 
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official statistics published by the United 
states Department of Commerce, espe- 
cially in the Monthly Summary of For- 
eign Commerce of the United States. 


Available from: Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


MINUTES OF THE MONTHLY 
ROUND - TABLE CONFERENCE ON 
FOREIGN CREDIT COLLECTION, AND 
EXCHANGE PROBLEMS. Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau, National 
Association of Credit Men. 1941. 42 pp. 
Price, $1. Proceedings of the meeting 
held October 7, 1941, in conjunction with 
the 28th National Foreign Trade Con- 
yention, New York. Contains discussions 
on 28 foreign countries. 


Available from: Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, National Association of 
Credit Men, 1 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK OF THE 
GAS INDUSTRY IN AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND—1939. Statistical De- 
partment, National Gas Association of 
Australia. 1941. 39 pp. The figures for 
the year 1939 presented in this volume 
are of special significance to the indus- 
try, in that 1939, being practically un- 
affected by the war, represents the last 
normal pre-war year. These figures will 
be useful as a basis for comparison of 
subsequent years, in which, no doubt, 
many changes will occur as a result of 
the war. 

Available from: National Gas Associa- 
tion of Australia, 368 Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS. S. Shepard Jones 
and Denys P. Myers (ed.). 1941. 805 pp. 
Vol. III. July 1940-—June 1941. Price, 
$3.75. In this volume, the World Peace 
Foundation continues its effort to in- 
crease public understanding of basic ma- 
terial on international affairs. It con- 
tains a comprehensive collection of docu- 
ments showing the actual role of the 
United States during such events as the 
surrender of France, Germany’s air 
“blitz” of Great Britain, Germany’s at- 
tack on Russia, the signing of the Three- 
Power Pact. Among the many subjects 
considered in this book are “the Four 
Freedoms,” defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, opposition to the Axis Pow- 
ers, Lend-Lease aid to the democracies, 
conflict in the Far East, trade, financial, 
and cultural relations. 

Available from: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 





Ireland Short of Sheet Glass 


A serious shortage in sheet glass exists 
in Ireland. Formerly, continental Eu- 
Tope was the chief supplier to this mar- 
ket, the United Kingdom furnishing only 
&asmall part of total consumption. With 
European sources cut off and shipments 
from the United Kingdom heavily re- 
stricted, an acute lack is now felt. 
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NOTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of ga currency per dollar, with the 


following except ions: Uruguay and 


Cuba—United States dollars to the Peso. 


he peso of the Dominican — ie 


the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar b 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde 
at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. 





| Annual average 






































| Latest available 
rate Average rate | quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange | | 
| | Aug. Sept. 
1939 1940 | 1941: 1941 Date Rate 
| | | | 
| | 
Argentina. __-_- Paper peso-_-__.-- ES AR TT | 3.70 3.73 3. 73 S72.-) Ot. 2a. 2 
NE Bbc oosduusesnaue 14,32 4.23 4. 23 3 eee eee 4. 23 
SE aE eae EP RIES" ha Te ...|}sept. 30.{ He 
Free market...........-- 4.33 4.37 4. 20 4.2 Oct. 2_. 4. 26 
Bolivia_........ Boliviano. _.._.- Controlled -............. | 32.34 | 39.09 | 46.46 46.46 | Oct. 11_| 46.46 
CRithincctisickcedcedess | 245. 46 56. 71 50.50 | 50.00 Begin- | 50.00 
| of Oc. 
tober. 
) Rene eae ae CRESS Sa repeats 2 | 16.829 | #16. 500 | 416.500 | 416.500 | Oct. 4__| 4 16. 500 
Free market............- |319. 706 19. 789 19. 690 19.690 |...do._.| 19.690 
Special free market_----- 321.545 | 20.700} 20.700 | 20.700 |_..do. 20. 700 
_ _ SSR ee | 20.826 | 21.421 20.140 | 20.370 |_..do- 20. 208 
Ce oaccennten Rn SO > | ee a | 19.37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Oct. 6 19. 37 
| Export draft _...... cmsistan 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 ..do- 25. 00 
Curb market........-..-| 32. 47 | See .---..-| Aug. 21.| 32.40 
| OOS ee aS 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 Oct. 6..| 31.15 
Gold exchange. - -.------ 29.86 | 31.05 | 31.15 | 31.15 |_..do--_| 31.15 
Mining dollar_-__---...--- ecisiarcuaaeie $31.13 31.15 31.15 .-do.__| 31.15 
, EE RIES ERA 31.15 31.15 ..do |} 31.15 
Connie... }..6.2 ODiniccce tate | Controlled. .............| 1.75 1.75 1. 755 1.755 | Oct.4._| 1.755 
Bank of Republic.-.._-- | 1.755 1.755 1. 755 1.755 |...do.._| 1.755 
Stabilization Fund_---.__ Daosestee (*) (8) (6) |} (6) 
CO eee os ona ; 1.78 1.93 1. 84 1,80 Oct. 4 1.80 
Costa Rica. ..-. COs ccenk Uncontrolled__._......-- 5. 67 5.70 5. 85 5.77 _do- 5.78 
—— Sane enone at 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 .do- 5. 62 
2 Co ee Sai ar - 93 - 90 -99 1.00 | Oct. 11 1.00 
Ecuador._.-...- Sea } Cental Bank (Official) -|-.....-- 716. 42 15. 00 15.00 |_..do 15. 00 
Honduras x ae 1} CE innnccsondmcecamn 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 .do 2. 04 
SE . ccnccee ae} et. 5.18 5.40 4. 86 4. 86 Oct. 4 4. 86 
Nicaragua. .---- | Cordoba... --- | Official...-...-.-.-.-.--- 5.00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 do. 5. 00 
Sees | 5.35 6. 36 6. 06 5. 88 -do- 5.70 
Paraguay... --- Paper peso-.--_-- DE ile anh hen cicdnin Sede: #70.00 | 333.00 | 333.60 | Oct. 11. | 336. 00 
a | eee | a ae | 5.33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 te 6. 50 
Salvador... .--- Cicdnescccustontad i cgnidds histones | 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 pe ae 
Uruguay ....--.-. } Peta... . Sey ae | .3626 . 3755) . 4376 . 4376|_..do...| ©. 4545 
Controlled free......._-- | 4995 . 5267 . 5266) . 5266) _..do.._ . 5266 
Venezuela... _.-- Bolivar.........- | OComtvelied ............<] 3.19 310 | 23 285 |.-.de...| 28 
| DUR oe ass eenetitooneeal ouelestaeeal | 3.60 | 366 |...do...| 3.74 
j | | | 
a —- A 
eC. an pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
’ Age. 10-Dee. 30. *In addition there is “compensated aeneneh. ” the 


4 For ——— of the Government only. 


§ July 13-Dec. 3 

* For Class 2 aaa i ihasiaeas shale 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise ---..-...-. 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise ---.---.-- 1.95 (July-Dec.) 


These rates prevail at present. 


rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate 

NoTE.—See Argentina “Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 for rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27. 





U. S 


Latin Americans 


Complete details of a plan which will 
bring young men from below the Rio 
Grande to be trained as pilots and avia- 
tion technicians in the United States 
were released on October 7 by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

The program, to begin shortly after 
the first of the year, will be under the 
sponsorship of an Inter-Departmental 
Committee, and courses offered will vary 


in length from 6 months to 2 years. 


Aviation Training for 


It 


calls for initial training of 275 pilots, 18 
aeronautical administrative engineers, 87 
instructor mechanics, and 120 airplane 
service mechanics—each pledged in 
advance to a career 


aviation. 


in commercial 


Pilot training will be under supervision 
of the Army Air Corps and the Civil 


Aeronautics 


Administration. 


The 175 


Army trainees will take the regular Air 
Corps training, with the exception of 
military subjects, while 200 C. A. A. 
trainees will learn flying at approved 
certificated schools, which have trained 
more than 60,000 United States youths in 
less than 3 years. The C. A. A. will also 
carry out all the mechanical training in 
a similar fashion. 

Selection boards will be set up in each 
country to consider applicants and award 
scholarships on a competitive basis. Ap- 
plicants are to be apportioned among the 
20 Republics, with consideration for the 
needs of each for trained personnel. 
They must be between the ages of 21 
and 35. Army trainees must be single, 
but marriage will constitute no bar to 
those seeking C. A. A. training. How- 


ever, subsistence and transportation will 
not be provided for wives or other de- 
pendents, nor will any compensation in 
the nature of salary be paid to any 
trainees. 
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FOODSTUFFS 


Concise Reviews of im portant developments in 
the foodstuffs industry are available 
through the Industrial Reference Service. 
Included are regular monthly reports cov- 
ering the canning, alcoholic beverage, and 
fats and oil trade that have been widely 
accepted. Additional monthly reports 
covering other important sections of the 
foodstuffs industry will be issued as rap- 
idly as facilities permit. 


Part 3: FOODSTU FFS, Industrial Reference Service, 


on an annual basis, may be had at a cost of $1. Your 
remittance should be to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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Influence of Foreign Funds Con- 
trol on the U. S.-International 
Investments Position 

(Continued from p. 7) 


ous supplementary controls taking the 
form of special rulings and regulations. 
Before German and Italian assets were 
frozen on June 14 transactions could, al- 
though with some difficulty, be conducteg 
through countries such as Portugal ang 
Switzerland. In order to make such 
transactions as difficult as possible, it was 
found necessary to institute control over 
the importation of securities. By a ruling 
issued June 6, 1940, the sending, mailing, 
importing, or otherwise bringing into the 
United States of securities, or the receiy- 
ing or holding in the United States of 
any securities so imported was prohibited 
except on condition that such securities 
be delivered for examination to a Federal] 
Reserve Bank. Customs officers and 
postal authorities were instructed to see 
that delivery was made to the Reserve 
Banks. In this manner it was thought 
that securities seized by Germany in oc- 
cupied countries and forwarded to this 
country through neutrals, could be ascer- 
tained and seized for the protection of 
the property of the rightful owners. 

As an additional precaution against the 
sale in the United States of securities 
seized abroad, the Treasury announced 
that persons holding securities issued by 
blocked countries, such as the dollar 
bonds of France and Norway, could make 
application to have a clearance certifi- 
cate attached to the security. It was an- 
nounced that, from September 13, 1941, 


any licenses issued permitting the use | 


of blocked funds for the purpose of the 
redemption, purchase for sinking-fund 
purposes, or other purchase for blocked 
accounts of such securities will be lim- 
ited to those securities bearing a clearing 
certificate. That measure affected all 
owners of those issues whether nationals 
of blocked countries or not. Persons ac- 
quiring such securities after September 
15, 1941, are required to trace the owner- 
ship of the security through April 8, 1940. 
United States companies that are con- 
trolled in blocked countries, some of 
which are engaged in defense production, 
have been required to file detailed state- 
ments as to the nature of that control, 
and as to their assets and agreements, 
as well as itemized monthly statements 
of estimated expenditures and receipts. 
These requirements, in the case of com- 
panies owned in occupied countries, were 
intended to permit continued operation 
without permitting the assets to be used 
for the purposes of the occupying country. 
As related to companies controlled in 
Axis countries, the requirements were in- 
tended to permit operations to continue 
but to stop subversive activities. In the 
words of Mr. Foley, General Counsel of 
the Treasury Department, “Through the 
medium of foreign-funds control the 
Government can take and is taking ap- 
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propriate steps to nullify or eliminate 
* * * vicious and undesirable in- 
fluences (on the part of Axis-controlled 
enterprises) and to assure the devotion of 
all American enterprises to the promo- 
tion of national enterprises.” 


Effect of Control 


The freezing of the foreign assets of 
Continental Europe, China, and Japan 
now affects approximately $5,500,000,000, 
or 60 percent, of the $9,700,000,000 of for- 
eign investments in the United States, as 
estimated by the Department of Com- 
merce. The restrictions under Foreign 
Funds Control regulations are such that 
only slight changes in the total of the 
investments of blocked countries can take 
place. Another $3,800,000,000, or more 
than 35 percent, of foreign investments 
are owned by the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, and other Empire areas, and are not 
blocked by the United States. The lat- 
ter investments are strictly controlled 
through licensing requirements by the 
government concerned, while the Govern- 
ment of the United States is usually con- 
sulted before important actions relating 
to these investments are taken by those 
governments. Accordingly, less than 5 
percent of the foreign investments in this 
country, largely owned in Latin America, 
may be bought and sold or otherwise 
transferred without a license from the 
Foreign Funds Control or from the proper 
authorities in Canada and the United 
Kingdom. Even those investments not 
subject to license have to be reported to 
the Treasury Department, and if the se- 
curities are held abroad, they must, upon 
importation, be examined by the Reserve 
Banks before trading is permitted. 

United States investments in foreign 
countries have been affected in several 
ways. As mentioned before, investors in 
this country are required to attach a 
clearance certificate to dollar bonds in 
their portfolios that were issued by ob- 
ligors in blocked countries before they 
can receive redemption payments. Such 
holders have also been benefited by li- 
censes issued by Foreign Funds Control 
which permitted the use of blocked funds 
by Belgium, Denmark, France, and others 
for the payment of interest. Early in 
1941 a license was issued to Rumania to 
use some of its blocked funds to purchase 
from the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. its subsidiary in that coun- 
try. Similar licenses have been rejected 
in other cases, particularly when Axis 
funds were involved. The net effect of 
these transactions upon United States 
holdings abroad have been small and have 
been offset by the reduction of foreign 
assets in this country. 

By way of summary, it can be said that 
only the assets of the British Empire and 
Latin America are relatively exempt 
ffom the effect of foreign funds control. 
Such assets must, of course, be reported 
under the order of June 14, along with 
those of other countries, but they are not 
frozen. The importation of securities 
from all countries is subject to scrutiny, 
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although that scrutiny is probably less 
painstaking in the case of importations 
irom the British Empire. Changes in the 
security holdings and bank balances of 
other countries and areas, because of the 
license requirements, are necessarily 
slight and usually represent a shift from 
security holding to bank balance or vice 
versa. In addition, foreign-owned United 
States corporations are subjected to 
rather close surveillance because of the 
unusual opportunities which such cor- 
porations offer for furthering subversive 
activities. Even United States holdings 
of certain foreign securities and other 
assets are subject to some restrictions 
which usually prevent or hinder impor- 
tant changes. 

These measures of control in the 
United States have been adopted and am- 
plified over a period of a year and a half 
to meet conditions which obviously de- 
manded such action. Those conditions 
did not arise out of the foreign-exchange 
position of the United States, which has 
been extremely strong. Foreign Funds 
Control constitutes one of the most ef- 
fective of our weapons of economic de- 
fense and our means of aid to the in- 
vaded countries. It will no doubt play an 
important part in the postwar period 
when the settlement of international 
claims becomes an active problem. 





New Industrial — 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


The United States Paint and Varnish In- 
dustry for September. (Pt. 1-78.) 

A monthly industry survey report in- 
dicating the situation for raw ma- 
terials, manufacturing, wholesale 
trade, and foreign trade. 





Camphor—A Synopsis of Information. 
(Pt. 1-79.) 


Contains data on percentage used by 
various industries and the volume 
of exports and imports for the past 
10 years. 


The United States Fats and Oils Industry 
for September. (Pt. 3-82.) 


A monthly industry survey report on 
conditions in edible fats and oils, 
soap oils, drying oils, foreign trade, 
and prices. 


Alcoholic and Nonalcoholic Beverage 
Markets—The Philippines. (Pt. 3-83.) 


Describes demand for imported bev- 
erages. 
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The United States Coffee and Tea Indus- 
tries for September. (Pt. 3-84.) 

A monthly industry survey showing 
trade conditions, supplies and 
prices of coffee, and the supply, 
consumption, stocks, reexports, 
and prices of tea. 


Market for Office Supplies in Cuba. (Pt. 
6-48.) 


United States products are becoming 
an increasing item in the Cuban 
office-supply trade. 


Market for Hardware in the Philippines. 
(Pt. 7-53.) 


There continues to be some demand 
for certain kinds of hardware in 
the Philippines despite a slowing 
down of building operations and 
rising prices. 


Market for Hardware During the First 
Half of 1941—Philippine Islands. (Pt. 
7-54.) 


A brief summary of the status of im- 
ports on tools, builders’ hardware, 
household ware, and other items 
with data on the importance of the 
United States position. 


The United States Iron and Steel Industry 
for September. (Pt. 7-55.) 


Contains data on the raw-material 
situation, manufacturers, market- 
ing, consumption for iron ore, coke, 
scrap, pig iron, steel, and the in- 
dustries using the products. 


What Can Be Substituted for Materials 
Needed for Defense. (Business Series 
No. 22.) 


A résumé of governmental and non- 


governmental activities in seeking 
“ersatz” material. 





SCHEDULE B 


Statistical classification of 
domestic commodities ex- 
ported from the United 
States, and including 
Schedule F: Statistical 
classification of foreign 
commodities (reexports) ex- 
ported from the United 
States 


The following announcement has 
been received from the Bureau of 
the Census: 

Due to the recent extensive expansion of 
our export classification to bring out sepa- 
rately over 700 additional licensed commod- 
ities, it has been decided to issue a revised 


edition of Schedule B. The revised edition 
will be effective November 1, 1941. 


Copies of the revised Schedule B, 
effective November 1, 1941, are 
available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., or 
through any field office of the De- 
partment of Commerce or Collectors 
of Customs. Price 25 cents per copy. 
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Necessity “Mothers” Novel 
Ideas at Lausanne Commercial 
Fair 


After its twenty-second showing, the 
Lausanne Commercial Fair closed on Sep- 
tember 28, having enjoyed excellent at- 
tendance. The exhibits were divided into 
sections on domestic economy, foodstuffs 
and wines, electricity, gas, textiles, fur- 
nishings, machinery, metallurgy, agricul- 
ture and horticulture, sports and travel, 
arts and crafts, and fluvial navigation 
(new). 

The dominant note—perhaps attribu- 
table to the Alpine Republic’s present 
endeavor to cope with rationed gasoline 
and diminished fuel supplies—was the 
display of substitute carburants for auto- 
motive vehicles, the wood-burning stoves 
and furnaces designed for central heat- 
ing, the use of lignite, and the improved 
adaptations for heating buildings by elec- 
tric radiation. Included also were dis- 
plays of attachments for substitute 
carburants, such as wood, for motor cars. 

This year’s exhibition showed a marked 
improvement in participation, represent- 
ing a 30-percent increase over the num- 
ber of organizations taking part in 1940. 
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Bulgaria Utilizes Movies for 
Propaganda 


Bulgaria’s Ministry of Education is re- 
portedly preparing a new law for motion- 
picture theaters to supersede the law ot 
1930. Special stipulations are stated to 
have been included in the new draft pro- 
viding for a strict nationalistic cultural 
policy in motion-picture projection. Mo- 
tion-picture shows, according to the new 
law, are to become propaganda media. 
Strict control will be exercised by the 
censor so that only films containing ‘“‘cul- 
tural, moral, esthetic, and educational” 
ideas will be permitted—this control to 
embrace the contents of the film, as well 
as titles, posters, and music. 

The new law will also settle definitely 
the question of school cinemas, which will 
be used only for “cultural and educa- 
tional” purposes. Special films will be 
projected in schools for the study of 
geography, history, sciences, etc. Such 
films will be purchased, stored, and dis- 
tributed by the Ministry of Education. 

A decision of the Council of Ministers 
transfers the control service for films to 
the Administration of National Propa- 
ganda. 











Telephone materials to the amount of 
25 tons, shipped from Sweden, arrived 
on August 27 at Rio de Janeiro on the 
vessel Vasaholm. 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pyb. 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of October 7, 
1941, Buenos Aires. Opposition must be 
filed before November 10, 1941. 





ee, 


Class number and com. 


lrade-mark modity 
Milton No. 2—Entire class. 
Rolek No. 14—Entire class, 
Co-Ne-Fa No. 15—Entire class, 
Metalcolor No. 19—Entire class. 








Brazil_—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Officia] 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 








Trade- . Date of 
ae Class number and commodity | pnbliea- 
mark - 
tion 
1941 
Par No, 3—Pharmaceutical and Sept, 3% 
chemical products 
Jumbo No. 48—Depilatory sandpaper Do, 
“*Palon”’ No. 12—Zip fasteners Sept. 30 
Victor No. 17—Office equipment, file 0. 
cabinets, presses, paper clamps, 
drawing materials, pencil 
sharpeners, rulers, measuring 
tapes, pencils, writing ink, 
carbon paper, stamp pads, 
bobbins for calculating ma- 
chines, erasers, typewriter 
ribbons, sealing wax, folders, 
etc 
Viscofil No. 28—Viscose thread Oct, 1 





Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of October 8, 
1941. Opposition to the registration of 
these 
Colombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 





lrade-mark Commodity 
Doris Industrial chemicals used in the 
preparation of toilet articles, 
El Ciervo Leather change (coin) purses. 
Royal, Garra-San Insecticide and veterinary prod- 


uct. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo. 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication. 








Date of 
l'rade-mark Product publica- 
tion 
1941 
Mack Transport in general Oct. 4 
Commercial, America, | Paper, stationery, | Oct. 6 
Europa books, etc., trans- 


port in gene) al. 








trade-marks must be made in | 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, October 28, 1941: 


No. 189.—Corrections to Comprehensive 
Export Control Schedule No. 3. 


The Office of Export Control, Economic 
Defense Board, has issued an errata sheet 
of changes that should be made in the 
column designated, General License 
Group, in Comprehensive Export Control 
schedule No. 3 of October 1, 1941. 

{Copies of this sheet are available at the 
pranch offices of the Office of Export Control 
in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 


New Orleans, and also at Department of Com- 
merce field offices. } 


No. 190.—Additional Paper Products 
Made Subject to Export License (Ex- 
port Control Schedule No. 23) 


The Office of Export Control of the Eco- 
nomic Defense Board has issued Export 
Control Schedule No. 23, effective Novem- 
ber 11, 1941, placing under control a long 
list of forms, conversions, and derivatives 
of paper, as follows: 





| Depart- 


Unit of | ment 


; Commodity description lof Com- 
quantity ; ; merce 
No. 
PAPER AND MANUFACTURES 
Printing paper } 
Pounds Newsprint paper seal 471) 
Pounds Book paper, not coated 4714 
Pounds Cover paper 4720 
Pounds Greaseproof and waterproof | 4721 
paper (include cellophane in | 
sheets or rolls). | 
Pounds Wrapping paper, except Kraft __| 4723 
Pounds Kraft wrapping paper 4724 
Pounds . . Surface-coated paper in addition | 4725. 08 
to that listed in previous num- 
bered export control schedules. | 
Pounds.....| Tissue and crepe paper | 4726 
Pounds . | Toilet paper... 4728 
Pounds Papor towels and napkins | 4729 
Pounds . Kraft paper board 4730 
Pounds.....| Other boxboard (paperboard | 
and strawboard) 4731 
Pounds - Bristols and bristol board 4732 
Pounds Other paperboard 4733 
Pounds Sheathing and building paper 4735 
Square feet__| Fiber insulating board (“ce inch 4736 
and over in thickness) | 
Square feet. | Wallboard of paper or pulp (44 | 4738 
to 3 inch in thickness). | 
Pounds Blotting paper. 4741 
Pounds Filing folders, index cards, and | 4750 
other office forms, plain or | 
printed. 
Pounds Papeteries (fancy writing paper) - 4760 
Pounds Writing paper: bond, ledger 4761 
and drawing. 
Roll Paper hangings (wall paper) 4775 
Paper bags: 
Pounds Heavy shipping sack type 4777 
Pounds. . Other Pe é 4778 
Boxes and cartons: 
Pounds Heavy fiber shipping con-| 4781 
tainers of corrugated or 
solid container board. | 
Pounds... Other... _-. 4782 
Pounds...... Envelopes... .. 4793 
Pounds Cash-register and adding-ma- 4797 
chine paper. 
Other paper and paper products. | 4799 
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General licenses will be authorized, ef- 
fective November 11, 1941, for exporta- 
tion to General License Country Group 
C, as shown on page 60 of Comprehensive 
Export Control Schedule No. 3. 


No. 191—Special Regulations for Indi- 
vidual License for Certain Products. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that all out- 
standing individual export licenses for 
the products listed below must be re- 
submitted to the Office of Export Con- 
trol, along with an affidavit setting forth 
the specific uses to which the articles or 
materials are to be put and showing the 
past shipments by the exporter of such 
articles or materials since January 1, 
1937. Forms I and II on page 64 of Com- 
prehensive Export Control Schedule No. 
3 of October 1, 1941, should be followed 
in the preparation of the affidavits of 
past shipments. This affidavit must also 
be accompanied by a verified or true or- 
der for the products proposed for expor- 
tation. 


Until further notice the exportation 
under individual license of these arti- 
cles or materials will be permitted only 
upon presentation of a license bearing 
the stamp of approval of the Economic 
Defense Board. This ruling in no way 
affects exportation under general or un- 
limited licenses. 


The products involved are: 


Aconite leaves and roots. 

Aircraft pilot trainers. 

Atropine, including only: 
Atropine hydrobromide. 
Atropine hydrochloride. 
Atropine methylbromide. 
Atropine methylnitrate. 
Atropine nitrate. 
Atropine salicylate. 
Atropine sulfate. 
Atropine sulfuric acid. 
Atropine valerate. 

Belladonna, including only: 
Extract of belladonna. 
Fluid extract of belladonna leaf. 
Belladonna leaves. 
Belladonna liniment. 
Belladonna ointment. 
Belladonna plaster. 
Belladonna root. 
Fluid extract of belladonna root. 
Tincture of belladonna. 

Digitalis seeds. 

Industrial diamonds, including only: 
Industrial diamond dust. 
Rough diamonds, including crushing 

bort. 
Other diamonds, usable for industrial 
purposes. 

Iron ore. 


Mercury, including only: 
Mercury or quicksilver metal, virgin, re- 
distilled or old (used) mercury. 
Mercury or quicksilver ores and concen- 
trates. 
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Mica, including only: 

Natural raw, unprocessed mica: 
Knife-trimmed mica. 
Sickle-trimmed mica. 
Thumb-trimmed mica. 

Neat’s-foot oil. 
Radium, including only: 

Radium metal, salts, and compounds. 
Uranium, including only: 

Uranium metals but not including: 
Uranium salts and compounds. 





Facing Shipping Difficulties, 
Japan Takes New Measures 


Encouragement of mergers of small 
ship operators by the large steamship 
companies is reported to be the present 
policy of the Japanese Communications 
Ministry. Although there is stated to be 
no legal basis forcing the smaller com- 
panies to be taken over by the major 
operators, the Communications Office has 
reportedly announced its intention to 
“extend unreserved cooperation to the 
endeavors of large shipping industrialists 
to rationalize the shipping industry and, 
if circumstances permit, will enforce the 
Shipping Enterprise Ordinance based on 
the National Mobilization Law in order 
to accord a legal basis to the shipping 
industrialists’ endeavor.” 

One of the great problems now con- 
fronting Japanese shipping is the trans- 
portation of essential commodities in suf- 
ficient volume to assure sustained indus- 
trial production. An estimate has been 
given that 10 percent more goods must 
be carried this year than last. This has 
been made more difficult by the unavail- 
ability of foreign ships for charter and by 
the increase in the number of vessels 
requisitioned by the military authorities. 

While the Government has been striv- 
ing to secure needed ships from all possi- 
ble sources, the Central Marine Trans- 
portation Control Association has been 
dealing with the question of freight-car- 
riage regulation and the pooling system 
for freight accounting. 


astics for Britain’s Planes 
Plastics for Brit 


Britain’s aircraft industry is today call- 
ing upon manufacturers of plastics to 
supply substitutes for light alloy metals. 
Recently organized in London by the So- 
ciety of British Aircraft Constructors was 
a technical display that showed a marked 
degree of success achieved by plastics 
manufacturers in satisfying aircraft de- 
mands. Salient feature: the increased 
use now being made of synthetic resin- 
oids for bonding and reinforcing wood 
and fibrous materials. A material called 
“Pytram,” described as a cellulose fiber, 
light in weight, strong, resilient, has been 
pronounced thoroughly _ satisfactory. 


Shapes of all types with double-curva- 
tures can reportedly be produced from it 
easily—while its ability to withstand 
moisture and vibration is considered es- 
pecially noteworthy. 
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